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ABSTRACr * 

This booklet oresent^ inforaation tc help' teachers 
understand three influences on 4hildren's citizenship de,velppmeat , and 
offers practical suggestions to enrich their citizenship education* 
ejM^riences^ The three influiences on citizenship development are role 
ifl^^ls (people that children imitated: institutional environments 
(children* s physical, social, and emotional environments) ; and 
individual developsneat (^he way chillr^n grow and mature^ , Chapter I 
aimmarlEes ,iiheory and research on the complexity and purpose of 
citizenship-education: described an active approach to citizenship 
educ-ation.; 'and explores the siqnif leant- influences upon children ^of 



r9le models, institutional environments, and individual developaf n t , 
Chapter II describes 36 interdisciplinary activities and programs for 
elementary and s^ondary s+udents which can be a(|APted to a variety- 
of learning situations* Each is base! on or inqorpora tes 
recoameadations from Chapter I about the influence of ^ role model^, 
institutional environments, or individual de vel.opment. For each 
activity the booklet identifies arade level and subject area-, skills 
involved, materials needed, time required, bb iectives , ■ an^ 
directions, A coacluding section summarizes activities for chiiaren 
to do at naaie^'or in their coiafflunlty. These are described in depth ir. 
a relatel document (SO 0-12 ^05).. 
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Introduction 

* 

If we were -to look at the state of our country as reflected in news 
headlines over the past few years, we would see a series of unsettling tren<Js: 

• The United States as a major wprld power has experienced an erosion oL 
its political and economic status. 

• American citizens have become increasingly apathetic or hostile and sus- ^ 
picious toward government institutions, major^corporations, and political 
participation. . " . 

• America s cultural and ethnic minorities, as well as its njaiority population, • 
have become cynical about equal rights legislation and seem to be building^ 
toward a confrontation over its execution. 

• Many citizens of this country seem to have become self-centered, alien- 
ated^ passive, and antisocial disenchanted wjth Amer^n society and 
culture. 

• The value and payoff of American education in gener^il and citizenship 
edCJgation -in particular have been called into question by youngsters and 
adults alike. 

Cpnsidenng the impact of these .trends on the future, it may not be an over- 
sfetement to say that America has ^reached a crisis point as a nation. 

Feeling an obligation to he\^ reverse these trends, educators and 
.researchers have been stressing the importance df a renewed commitment to 
citizenship education in the United States. Among these men and women 
there is clear consensus that education for citizenship is vital and should be 
part not only of children's formal schooling but also-of what they learn at home 
and in the community. Responding to this call, F^||parch for Better Schools, 
Inc. has developed this booklet for individuals ^o would like to enhance 
children's citizenship education and extend it beyond the civics classroom. 

This booklet, l^^ords Into Action, will (a) present Information to help 
you understand three influences on children's citizenship education and (b) 
*^ offer practical suggestions to help enrich chifdren's citizenship education. In it ' 
research and theoretical literature has -been summarized as have a number of 
practical learning activities. Since this booklet is meant to be used, we have 
tried to keep it as straightforward and as free from jargon as possible. When 
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technical terms t\re used, we Have tried to explain them. More schoterly 
discussions of citizenship education are included m the bibliography. 

The present booklet is not intended to be a comprehensive examina^ 
tion ot all areas of citizenship education. Neither is ic a comprehensiveVxami 
nation oi all the variables of learning that influence children's citizenship 
education. Rather, it is a summary of significant theory, research, and practi- 
cal applications that are related toseveral key influences on citizenship educa 
tion: role models, institutional environments, and individual development. Role 
models people that^ children imitate; institutional environments are the 
physical, suciaK and emotional surroundings of children; and individu^ devel 
opment is the way children grow and mature. ^ ^ 

We chose these three influences for several reasons, OneAhey are 
currently the dominant focus of much of the theo/y and researcHin citizenship 
education. Two, it !s generally agreed that these three influenced are Powerful 
ones ^at exert a long lasting effect on children. Three, it is strons^rsi)sgested 
that these influences play an important part m the devek>pment of two impor 
tant aspects of children's citizenship educahon: their sense of personal and 
social responsibility. ^ ^ 

In the fir^Ht chapter of this booklet, "VVORDS^," we summarize a grc^at 
deal of theory, research, and commentary to help youSunderstand citizenship 
education m the United States today. In this summary we draw from many« 
educdti«>nc5l authors^ commentators, and researchers as well as from experts 
in other fields such as so< iobgy and f^olitK al scKHice. in the first section of the 
chapter, we discuss the general field of citizenship education: its complexity; 
its purposes, and an active approach to it In the second section we examine 
the three key influences on citiz<n>ship education that we nanK>d above role 
models, institutiont^l envirpnments, and individual dev<»lopment and we pre- 
sent some recommendiitions for changing these influences to enha^nie chik 
dren s citizenship education. ' ^ 

In the scHond chapter, ^'ACTION," we olf^^r a sampling of edui ational 
activates and j^rograms, developed by teach<»rs anci t>iher pia< titioners, which 
can be easily Adapted to a variety of learnn^g situatioris and settings These 
activities are, n> most ( ases, applu «^ti<>ns of \hv researcn and theory summar 
ized in the first section. Hath is based on or inct^rporates recommend^^tions 
about the influence* of role models, institutional ^environments, or individual 
developnu>nt This < h<n^ter also sumn^arizes <\ few cornmen u^l r^»sour< e mate 
rials ioT citi/enship €^du< ation Ihey were selet ted because they looexemplifv^ 
practical applications of the research and theory. 
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WORDS: 
Theory and Research 
in Citizenship Education 
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L Investigatiiig Citizenship Education 

Although citi2<?«ship as an area of educatronal focus has a history that 
stretches back to the ancient Greeks, citizenship education as an ar^a for 
research is a relatively recent development. In its initial stages, a great deal of 
this research often* seemed to produce inc6nckisive, even contradictory 
resuks. There seeitied to be two main reasons for this, both related to the 
complexity of citizenship education. First, researchers found it very difficuk to 
make a causal cbnnection^ between behaviors and attitudes characteristic of 
good citizenship and specific educational occurrences. That is, it was hard to 
say that good citizenship resulted if children were taught one thing or ifi.they 
were taught something else (Butts, 1977; Jencks, Smith, Acland, Banet . 
Cohen, Gintis/Heyns, St Mich^elson, 1974; Sullivan, Marcus, Piereson, & 
Feldman, 1979). Second, and most important, researchers (and almost 
anyone else who investigated or tried to describe citizenship education) found^ 
it nearly im)x>ssible to define citizenship satisfactorily and to ^(Secify what 
behaviors and attitudes went with being a good citteen. That is, they were not 
exactly s6re what is citizenshiip> nor were they sure how to recognize someone 
who was a gbod citizen (Council of Chief State School Officers,M976; Meyer, 
in press). This latter point is illustrated by the proliferation of vaguely stated 
citizenship goals, competencies,, and attributes dating back to l918(fHeyer, in 
pres^s). 

More recently, researchers have attempted to focu$ on Ihese two 
dilemmas one of causality and one of definition in an attempt to make 
clearer connections and to guide practUionf rs. We stress, however, that this 
research is still going on and much has yet to be investigated. This means that 
even today studies of the n\any variables and aspects of learrTing related to 
citizenship education are long on theory and hypothesis, but short on a^nuirw 
research information - the kind of precise information we usually associate 
with the physical sciences. - ^ ^* 

We think this situation adds to the richness of the diafogue^ about 
citizenship education, and because of this, we find it an interesting field to 
summarize. However, the reader should be" aware that many conclusions and 
recohimendations in the field hi citizenship education are opinions. As oj^ 
ions these conclusions and recommendations reflect value bfeses, no matter* 
how objective or well thought, out they may seem. / 

In this regard, Words Into Action is no exception. The booklet sum 
fnarizes a great deal of theory and opinion. We feel the opinions and theories 
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are. expOTt/well founded, and legitimate. But nonethdess they are not facts. 
They reflect the v<)kK>s of rhi> men and womc^n who hav? propos<>d them; and/ 
to soxm degree, they reflect the values of the men and women who have 
surrimanzed them for this booklet. 

The authors of Words into Action believ^ that cili^senship education 
should be based on the Anrxerican tradition of responsible participati<5n. It 
should focus on the democratic principles of libeirty, equality, and rational 
dissent. It should relate these ^principles to cqntemp^rary social issues and 
problems. In our opinion, citizenship education should include the acquisition 
of knowledge about Amenca s unique cultural legal and social institutions 
and traditions. Also, it should-foster useful political, legal, ^nd social skills. 
Finally; we think it should promote a sense of, pride in our -nation and a 
commitment to its betterment, * ^ ' ' * . 

This IS our value bias and;iiecause of it, we tend in this bookiet to 
summarise work by authors who speak about citizenship echication in this 
way.. We do not exclude any orientation toward citizenship education in our* 
reading be< ause we teh obligaied to at least be'informed abdut all points of 
view on this subject. In our readings, however, we did find that a majority of 
authors tc\ the field saw citizenship education as we do. Furthermore; riiast 
contemporary theory and research related to ci'tizenship educatior^ rev<^ve 
around\hypotheses and assumplions about citizenship education that coincide 
with oui' opinions. These two facts helped reinforce our value bia^ about 
citizenship education, arKl we admit this bias confident that we are in good 
company. '{In fact Senate Bill 3443 descnlx^s citizenship educatiAli^ and its 
goals much the sarw ai^ we and those we summanze^doj 

Defittitioii and Purpose 

By* reviewi^ig hrerally hundred$ of definitions and by kK>|<ing for com 
mon elernents among fhem, we arrived (by necessity, somewh<it arbitrarily) at 
thf> foHowing definition of ( itizenship education: "Education to Help children 
develop a setose of person<tl v^nd social responsibility." Even given the large 
nufnber of opinions tibout citizenship xiduiation and its purposes, ^iv>st 
experts and commentators see citiz<»nship educ^i^Sn as edut ation for ihcse 



tw<^> kirids of responsibilitu's 



ountttbk* k)r tlniS** wi*nts 



To be personally responsible means to In* ac 
or conditions that are under your control and thJt contrilnite t<> your own 
.well being oi botterin<'nt. To b<* socially responsible me<U)s to K> aci'x>unt<U>k» 
for those ev<»nts or conditions th<u contribute to the well being or betterment 
of ^ others. For exampK ];>ers<)nal respr>nsibtlity dxiates that one care enough 
about one*s health k\xm\ s<ifety not to smoke in t>ed. Social responsibility die 
tafes that a casual passerby sei^ii^g a house firi* (caust*d, perhaps, by a n<»g1i 
gent smoker) cares enough for the health i^^nd safety of others Xo n<vtify the fire 
company. - 

T)ie purpose ^>f citizenship education is to provide children with the 
opportunities and guidance that will help them develop then sense of personal 
and social responsibility. This purpose is not at all a.new one. Since the settling 
*h€ United States, schools have always attempted to teach responsibility m 
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one form or another. It is an accepted goal of public education and it has been 
named over and over as one of the explicit duties of Americans public schools 
(Blum, 1977; Butts, 1977; Dunfee, 1970;.Gross, 1978; Hill, 1978; Peters, 1979; 
Roselle, 1966). 

* An Active Approach t " • 

Throughouf the years/^ducation for personal and social responsibility* 
has sho^^ni many faces and has been tried using many approaches. In the most 
common approach, schools have .assumed that offering courses variously 
'called problems of democracy, civics, or Ai-nerican history is'^a sufficient way 
t6 teach children to be responsible. Often schools provide, cTiildr en with addi^ 
tional opportunities and experience through school-relate'd extracurricular 
activities, such as student government or service organizatioi^ like De Molay 
and the Junior Chamber of Comn>erce, to supplement thet^S^ssroom vx>rk. 
This school-centered approach represents the typical pattern today. 

^ This typical schools entered approach to citizenship ^ucation is, par- 
ticularly in its classroom activities, fact oriented and passive. Students memo^ 
^ri2e names and dates; they learn, usually from books, about the purpose and 
J structure of our political or social institutipns. For example, they are asked: 
What is theVeason for the separation of powers included in the United States 
Constitution?* When was the Declaration of Independence signed? When not 
dealing with facts, this approach stresses theory, asking students^ for instance, 
' to compare or contrast types of governments or outline various parliag^entary 
processes. , ^ 

To be sure, this approach does teach important facts, processes, and 
^theory, all of u^ich.are essential |p good citizenship. But learning *theo^,^ 
content, or subject matter is only a start, . ^ 

" An alternative ^approach to citizenship education begins with the pre- 
mise that future citizens need to know how to apply their knowledge, how to 
use theory ^effectively in their political, social, and economic lives. They need 
to learn the. skills, and the attitudes to support" those skills, which lead to 
personal and social responsibility and not simply facts. This means preparing 
children to take an active part in shaping their society and to want to take such 
a part It means makmg learning relevant. This is an active approach to citizen- 
ship education and it marks a departure from» or extension of, typical citizen- 
ship education {American Political Science "Association Committee on 
Frecollegiate Education, 1971; Council of Chief State School Officers, 1976;/ 
Klehlinger, 1978), * / 

The active approach is based on learning theory and research that 
grew out of the education reform movements of the I96ps and l>970s and that 
strongly suggested that knowledge 6f facts and theones must be supple* 
mented by activities in which the facts and theories are used and applied. That 
IS, students need to tnake their own discoveries, in their own ways^ and at their 
'own speed; facts and 'theories must take on personal meaning through some 
kind of personal experience. By combining the active (doing) with the passive 
(thinking about)' citizenship education v^itfmake sense to children, motivate 
them to participate in 'society, and ^^^^st importantly, influence their later 
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citizenship hehavK>r as adults (F^nton, 1966; Greenstem, 1969; Jennings & 
NieniK 1974; Sulhvan et 1979). Let us see how this translates into practice. 

More than anything, the activ/e approach requires us to think dirierentlo ^ 
about the aims of citizenship education. Knowledge and skills are no longer 
taught solely to help students pass a test or solve a hypothetical prc^lem^ 
Instead, they becoifie the underpinnings which enable the learners^ first as 
students «hd later as jritiaens, tp become contribuung participants, to their 
world, be it school, community^ or beyond. Both knowledge and skills, in this 
context, must be useful for effective pakicipation in everyday activities. This 

^ means that children s everyday activities^Nboth in and out of school, are the 
point of departure for learning as well as an effective way to learn. Such 
learning remains wkh the children long after theyV^eft sch<x)i (Cherryholms, 
1979; Chiarebtt, lT/8;^tekett, 1978; Toiney & Tesconi, 1977). 

As one iUustration of this approach, children often have units^r lessons 
in school in which they le^rn how to read the newspaplr. Such lessons can 
help children to use knowledge to build life long skills for effective pafticipa 
tion. Newsix^pers <^fler a great many facts which can simply be memorised or 
which can be used to help children analyze, form opinions about, discuss, and 
communicate points of view. Information that is offered on television can serve 
^ Similar purpose fCirino, 1977). The key for an active approach is active 
-involvement. To summarize, chil(|fen learn skills best by experimenting ^wiih 
and practicing them, by using rather than by learning a%out using them. 

This focus on active involvement extends to how^ the active approach 
requires us to view attitudes. Instead of trying to t^'ach children the *Vight'' 

^ attitudes, we should help < hildren devek>p positive auitudes about ilu^msdves 
^nd others by capitalizing on their i^veryday actjvitie$. W<* should help children 
feel that they arejmportant both in and out oj schooL VVe should help them 
feel that their opu^ions count and that they can hetp decide how tlii?igs should 
be {AlfiK>nd & Verba, 1963; Hertz La/arov^t/ & Sh<^ran, 1979). 

Again, use of the neWspapi^r c<ui help Newsj>a|x»r sloru^s, editorials, 
and letters to the editor <i»re excellent vehicles for *frnnk,--non thr^^at^^niny dis 
cussions 4lit>ut feelings or atutud^^s. Thi*v can help childron clarify values, 
n^^ke iudqments, or ch<H>se alt^^rnatives. As with skills, acnv<* involvement, 
expefmientation, ^n>d practice are th<» keys. 

The active appro<H h to t itizenship education requin-»s that w<' also take 
a m*w^(^!ook at the relationship hiMween sets ot skills and si hool l uursi^b 
Instead of lonfininii citizenship education U> a\ingle suhj^n i, liki» social stud 
tes, the skills we associate with citizenship can be taught in many stibjects 
and extracurricular activities. We c<m help children see th^^t reading <\nd <^nth 
metic skHls, are useful for ^^flvctive citiz<*nship W(» l an also help them by 
pointing out the connection lx*tween their good sportsmanship <ukJ their gtK>d 
citizenship. This point of view carries us beyond the s<*hool and into coopera 
tive ventures of the family and community organizations (Fenion, 1977; Sex 
ton, 1967;^ Slaughter, 1977). 

It IS worth stressing at this point thai the home and community play <ui 
ImoortMit part m children's citizenship education. They constitute wh<U has 

CDi/^n called a ''societal curriculum'' and children often iear^i more eife<'tively 
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from family, frit'nds, and media than from school. Some think that the informal 
eduction from this ^(Kietal curriculum outside the school {including maga- 
zinesTnewspapers, conversations, movies, clubs, friends, television, and the 
likefat tirhes even cancels out much of what is taught in school. In any event, 
nK)st agree that the societal curriculumns a potent educational force that must 
be studied and used positively, just as the school curriculum must be studied 
and used positively (CorteC>l979; Giroux, 1978; Overly, 1970; Wyner, 1975^). 

Benefiting From the Active Approach 

It is well documented that students usually prefer active learning which 
is not limited to the school oj classroom. They find it stimulating and relevant; 

• they prefer it to silent fact learning; and significantly, students seem to learn 
more from the active approach (Duckett, 1979; Jones, 1975; Shive & Rogus, 

1979). ^ - A 

Furthermore, many, experts argue that the active approach to educa- 

* tion for social and personal responsibility also carries with it a high payoff for 
both the society and the individual thai goes beyond increased learning. They 
contend that when children are denied the opportunity to develop and pi-^c- 
tice responsibility, they feel unimportant, useless, and alien to their society. 
Suchleelmgs are frequently expressed as violence, vandalism, and drug abuse 
as well as cynicism arid apathy (Hearing, 1978; National Association for Educa 
tional Progress, 1978; U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, L971). 

There ts ample evidence that participation and active involvement 
vx>rk. For example, one program which has had great success in url>an areas 
in California calls upon -students to tak? part in a wide variety of decision 
making activities from which they have been traditionally excluded: e,g., writ- 
ing codes of student rights and responsibilRies, selecting textbooks, and ev/en 
^helping select the school principal. Special leadership training is provided for 
which students receive academic credit This project is having a positive effect 
on both the students and the school community. Students learn to become 
responsible decision makers. They etthance their self esteem, participate 
enthusiastically, and often initiate constructive activity beyond that associated 
with'the project, e.g., improvements to the school building and grounds, com- 
munity work with the elderly (Citizens Policy Center, n.d,; Hearing, 1978). 

in another program chrotucaliy truant disruptive children sign con- 
tracts <igix>eing to devote two hours of their out of school time to stud^;, to 
attend s?lool regularly, and t<vr<K)perate with teachers. The children's paV- 
*4;nts and teachers in turn agree to ht>lp the children fulfill their contracts.Jn 
most cases the students m this program have risen to neA^^es|x>nsibilities. For 
instance, schools participating m this program report higher attendance; 
higher achievement; fewer discipline problems; and better rapport among 
students, teachers, pan'nts, and comrrtunity members. 'Again, the enthusiasm 
and self respect gener<ited m this program have goiu* beyond the school as 
many students become responsible, self disciplined, 4|id politically active com 
munity members (Banks & tevine.. 1977; Cole, 1977; McCarther, 1978; Van 
dalism. 1979), 
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. These are only fwcJ of many projects that demonstrate the benefits that 
can be\?lerived horn active stiident involvement in responsible activities; 
Youna people learn that adults a|Jpreciate and re\^ard responsible behavior. 
Because of this»^they begin to seek new opportunities to participate, a counter " 
force to the mystique of antisocial behavior br dropping-out. ^Finally, and 
perhaps most* importantly, youngsters learn a critical lesson: good ci'tizenship 
includes doin^ Something and contributing to our waypf life-not just enjoying 
the benefits (Center for New Schoolsv 1972; Marvin, 1976; National Commis- 
sion on Resources for Yo^th, 1974). 
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IL Influencing Citizenship Education 

We now turn our discussion to three general iilfluences that affect 
children's citizenship education: role models people th^i^ children ^.ijate; 
institutional environments - children's physical, social, and emotional sur- 
rounding^; and individual development the way children grow ,and mature. 
/As w>>s stated earlier, on§ or more of these three influences was the focus of 
most of'tfie research.literature weiexaminea. Furthermoi-e. the researchers 
•suggested that by'raaking changes in these three influences we could enhance 
children's citizenship education. . Just howNhese .three factors tnfluenc« a 
' child's -^itizen'ship-.^ducalion is discussed in the pages tliat follow. * > 

- . ■■ 0' Roie Models* • • • , ' . . 

^ ■ jt- 

More has been written aly>iit role rrlodeis than has been written about 
~^the otherlwo iofluences. Because*of this we know more about them and their 
mfkience. Role models are peoplswc'hildren admire* enough ^o imitate. Parents, 
tea<;hers, {riends.itelevision starS. ,and^sports figure's ^an all be/ole rnqdels. !n 
many cases, chiki^n:parfi(?yl*ariy young children, assume that wh<5tever the " 
;' modehi do or say is true, right, normal, and desirable (Ban'dura. 1969; Greeri- 
^ steirr,, 1969; Jaros. 1973; Slaughter, W?"). . , . " 

■ ResearcVF^^ndicates that role models can- influence children in both 
intentional. and unintentional ways. For example, s^me role rp^ls. such as 
teachers and parents, often intentionally, qwe cl^drer? inforjfriatbn '(or their 
mterpr^tation "of it) about government, politics, and the law. Likewise, role 
models convey information about other groups by recounting historical 
Ikccounts or singling out ethnic characteristics. These are instances of the 
intentional influence of a role model, and this kind of influence is fairly obvious 
{DuJ^io. 1976; Hess & Torney, 1967; Kahn. 1979). 

, A role model's unintentional influence is more subtle and more difficult 
to see. One important way role models unintentionall^lnfluence children is 
through behavfor. A role models. behavior is often imitated outright by chil- 
dren, who give little thought to reasons or motives for the behavior. Children 
.often copy the way role models make a decision (either rushed through or 
thought out); the way role models express an interpretation or judgment; the 
way m<xiels adopt a political affilia-tion. Children copy a role model's degree of 
political pan)cipatK>n and compliance or noncompliance with the law. Most 
often children imitate how role models treat other people Role models are 
rarely aware that children watch their actions so closely or imilate them so- 
readily. They do not realize their influence. Thus. to. a large extent, the mes 
sages children receive by watching r{)le models are unintentional (Gillespie & 
Lazarus, 1979; Greenstem. 1969; Jaros. 1973) This kind of unintentional mflu- ^ 
ence helps explain, for example, why the children of child abujSers beconne 
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child abusers th«m§elv^s or why the children of alcoholics tend to becoriie 
blcobolics (Jdm«'s, 1975;.Seg<'lK 1979). • - , 

In addition to behavior '^hildreh i^nd tomimic a rofe models attitudes^ 
opinions, and values,- even when unstated, ("mare is evidence, for examplgP 
that children adopt urtstated pr^ejudices as easily as they adopt stated ones.) 
For instanc'e, several case.'stwdies have shown that white. suburSan middle ' 
plass children enrolled in predominarfily black urban schools and reflecting 
seemingly unstated parental attitudes become anxious and suispictoas of their 
black classmates. Other studies posit that black -children in predominantly 
white settings.often exhibit t+ieir parents' fear and suspicion of whites, in other 
•cases, black-children, seem, to. adopt their white teachers' unspoken attitudes 
toward black - scholastic abilities and become underachrevers (Banks. 
McQuater; & Hubbard, 1978; Bennett* 19^9; Lang, 1969^ Weinberg. 1977). So 
children of tea learn from a role model in their family! school, an^'peer groups.- 
Tliey learn by imitating, listening, absofting-- whether the role models eKpec^^; 
them to or not. But who are the important role models, and hovv do.^they exert 
influence?.- '~ * • ' - , • 

For young children (up to" about 7 or 8 years old), parents and older 
family'merhbers are usually the most influential mddds {Greenstem. 1969; 
Jaros, 1975). Their behavior, social participation, 'and decision -making pro- 
cesses are copied, their* opinions are taken as facts; their attitudes are 
accepted withouf question. Once children become accusfbmed to school 
(between 7 and .10), however, teachers enter the scene as role models (Jen 
nings & l^lifmi, 1974; Massialas. 1978). While teachers art' expected to provide 
factual information jn the cl<=xssro(>m, their behavior, method of presenting, 
information (dogmatically, tentatively), and method of making decisions (^em 
ocratically^ autcc^ratically) all influence-tJje child. These ,ire unintentional i^fl^p 
ences that teachers exert' as role models.. 

As children srf>w into adol^'sc^nce, frnnids and mass media, (c<yp^»( ially 
td<>visi<m) b<>cc)me more infliK^ntiaK The influem *^ of piHTS on preU*<^nK and 
iwnag^rs ts we!! documented and wd! known. Children of this <^ge want'to 
dress like their friends; they want to fix^Heir h<^r like their irunids. They want to 
see the same movies, go to the st^me parties, <nii?i support the same causes Jt rs 
almost a cJk he to say that teen<it]e behavior is < onforminf^ heh<)vior even 
when it IS none oniormmc^. 

llie influence that friends exert as tole modeb is laryiOy intentional But 
clearly, it is a small step from < opymq a way of talkin<j, tor example, to copyin<^ ' 
vocabulary and the attitudes that und<»rlie the vo< abulary. So peers, like par 
ents and teachers, can exert both intentional and unintentional influence when 
they are role models fBettelheun. 1969; Bronfenhrenner, 1970: Epstein, 1978 
Strom. 1979) ^ ^ 

Likewise, the medh^s effei t < an he obvitnis {lik<* »> politu a! tampai<^n 
announcement or commen^u:^ ot> a socuif issue), or it iwn be hidden {mu» the 
legal message implied in a mlu e sh<'>w or the cultural messt^ye implied in a 
situation comedy) Usually i nildreh <ue n)ost <^ttenhv<» to those media uhn , 
sages that reinforce the bel^tivior and attitudes they have already ado[>tedy 
♦K^^f ^^irid to tune out most jumkIu^ ttK>ssa<^es that do not refle< t their esttil^ 
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fehed beliefs (Cirio^, 1977; Dawson & Prewii, 1969; Klapper, 1960; LeweHen, 
1976; Zellers. J97C ^ . 

In som^asls poirHs of view and behavior can be changed because of 
, assoclatioii v^uh certain friends (models) or exposure to jhcj^medid. This may 
' occur in" two wav/s. First, new options that/ a person never considered are 
presented in a desirable way, like a ''pi^^^'h'' from a ^flower of an Eastern 
religious^ order that promises self fulfillment or a program advertising the 
benefits of a^>olitical party. Second, new information maV cause a person to 
reconsider His^or her attitudes .an<J actions- and^ eventually ch<inge them. An 
obvious example of the latter was the^widespread attitudinal change toward 
the president'^and the presidency among youngsters and adults^ as a result of 
\ the media's coverage of W^itergate and the warUn Vietnam'*(Bailey, 197^'; 
\ Bailey. 1976;^Massjalas, 1978).,^ * ' ^ • ' 

Ther^ is a great deal of agreement that role n^od^Isjcan enrich citizen- ^ 
ship education^ lar:gely becaus.e they are so readily accepted by th^ child. It' is 
, important where possible to secure the^v^nllingness of rote models to^jset a good 
^ eX^m^Je*. It is ^Iso importani to use iKelr influence construcctivdy. -Specific 
* rexximmendations summarized from the research and theory are as foliowsj 
Role mod^sB should provade information accunately and clearly. Whenever . 
possible they should reveal the source^of what ihey say (e,g,, 'In a recent 
court decision'* or **according to The New York Times]) fli a personal 
opinion is expressed, it should be. identified as ail opinirft>*{*1n my opm 
ion - , . Children must learn that there is a difference*betweeh.fact and 
opinion and that there is more than one way of looking at something. Role 
models should help children validate information by recommending ways 
and places *to find reliable sources. In this way role models may motivate' 
chtldren to seek other opinions, compare them, and evaluate the opinions 
in order to a'lcrivf at, a personal point of view. Lastly, role models should let 
children know they are willing to explore various {and opposing) points of 
view, ^ \ 

' * Role models should avoid oversimplifying or overi^omphcating mforma- 

* tion. Only the relevant parts <>f any idea should be discussed in a way that 
has meaning for the child If th<» < hild is capable of taking m more, a role 
modd should take time to explain the complexity, for the child must come 
to realize tfiat the knowledge, skills, and attitudes assoc lated with per 

* son<:i} and social respdnsibility are not simple and that understanding and 
using them can be difficult, 

♦ Role models should be aware tha^ actions do; indeed, si>e<ik louder than 
words^ Children tend to do as aduks do rather than as adults s^iy. Hole 
models §hou)d be particularly aware of how they intentionally and unmten 
tionally influence attitude^. The child is likely to copy the role mrtdei's way 
of looking at things, be it critical, skeptical or impulsive. 

♦ Role models should explain their actions and attitudes to help children 
understand their basis. By talking alwut the motives behind beliefs or 
behavior, role models can help children realise that attitudes and actions 

9^. can be examined and that talking about them is part of the analysis. 
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Finally^ such analysis will denionstrate that ij is important to sometimes 
analyzes and evaluai^ one s own beliefs and actions, an, attitude children 
will likely emulate. * . i • , 

♦ Role models should provide chikiren with the opportunity to develop their 
own ^personality. Children should be- taught not to adopt attitudes and 
values without ^question. Role models should let children }<n6w that it is 
important for them to form therr own opinions, and that their thoughts 
and beliefs are of worth. In short, role models should help them to di.s- 
cover personal and social responsibility without preaching or dogmatic 
teaching, • 

^ Instittitionai Environments* 

We turn now to an area thart has recent^y received much attention in 
the literature about citizenship education:^ institutional enviroi^iments. The 
phrase was first ^coined by sociologists who jused th§ word '^institution'^ to 
"destribe an organized, structure^ gijoup hke a family, school, or social ctub. 
They used the -word "environment" to describe a groups physical surround 
^mgs; their social and political strucTure, and the traditions and values shared 
and expressed by group members. When we t§lk about the influence of msti- 
tutioaal environments on children, we are referring to the way children alter 
their behavior, their vakies, their Attitudes, or their general personality as a 
consequence^ of belonging to various groups. ^ 

When children become part of an Institution members of a stru<;tured 
.group they immediately come under that institution s influence. Most st^uc 
tured groups opefate accordir>g to*a syst^m'of ruks which defme acceptable 
and unacceptable b(4iavior. The first thing children ^must learn then is this 
system 'of rules. In addition, institutions typically have a system by which 
group decisions ar-s^ reached and carried out. Children must learn this syst^hnn 
also. Frequently, members oi institutions subscribe to a system of commonly 
held values or beliefs, and this is still another syst<fm which children must learn 
as they become members of an institution {[)rei^t^970; Duno, 1976, Jen 
nings & Niemi, 1974; McPartlan^ & McDilK 19/^3). 

Schools are a common illustration. Schools have systems of ^yiiles 
which wry explicitly tdl children what they can and cannot do g , amye 
school <m time; do not run in hallways, eat lunch at a cert<un time). Also, thi^n^t* 
are exi)lK it systems for re<K hmg and carrying out de^e^isions in schools {for the 
most p<^rt, what te<K hers say goes). Finally, most sch<K>lsare characieri/.<*d by 
systems of values wl^ch < hildren are expected to adopt (e.g., neat work is 
good work; v(earning is importanl). ^ 

Children can learn'^the various systems of an instititional environment 
in ways that are both obvious and hidden. For example, they often ac< ept and 
adopt rules and values tfiat are taught there (e <i , in s<'h<)ol) ^n a less obvious 
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way, \h*y V>i\x\\ by vvfjtching and imitating the actions ^nd.aU-ftiKies of those in 
mstitutional authority (y.a., pnitcipdls), thost* tht>y a^tnnye.3.. teachers), or 
others like themselves. Children 'expenment as th«? wayn others and imitate 
what they set», testing to find oiit how peopie are r/warpd in an institution. By 
checking who gets the most atH?nl1on or np;^ietit ;n the institution and by 
learning v^jhat actions or attitudes are most a^Cc^pta^le and why, they learn the 
rewards of the mstitution and U-gin to unde/stan^'hat ts correct, responsible 
behavior for that setting (Sanders, WUS^iykm. 1967: Torney, 1977). 

Experts feel that four types of in^ifuu^is family, school, peer groups 
(e.g., groups of friendsk V'd^^"^"''^'^^'/^^'^' service groups (e.g.. Boy 
Scouts,' C^^'mptirc Giri^' ^[i^HA, Vl^rch tmoir). are the most influential ones in- 
childre^'*s liyes. To ^ begin wifh. Aild«nt spend most of their .tjme in 'these 
iiisht^wfions'. Also.^-^ong thes^nstiJrUtions there are a large number of role 
mc^dels {-or childfcw to imitaj^. Fi^thermore. the specific purpose of two ot 
tj^lse mstitutio)«§, family^d sch<^oL is to mold children's behavior, thoughts, 
,.4td }4liefs, .^hile prepanrtg therp for adult life. The other two, peer and 
/■ roB-imunity groups, have added influence because children typicaHy joiii them 
vokmtariiS'-thtM-eby expressing a disposition to adapt to" institutional demands 
(Bandura' 1969; Jennings & Niemi. 1974, Torne>? & Tesconi, 1977). 

Most -resef^rch and theory about family, schocjl, community, and peer 
institutional environments talk of three influences related to citizenship educa 
tion. These influences are the way the institution mirrors the real world, the 
way its power structure ot>erates. and the values and attitudes its members 
display. 

It IS common to believe that when children adjust to the envirtmfnents 
of family, school, community, and jx>er groups, they are preparing themselves 
f<»r the real world, and gaming knowledge and skills useful for later ^'ffective. 
responsible citi/.enship The assumption is that the environments fairly reflect 

the outside world. , 

■ However, an institution can bf out^of step with the brger society. For 
instance, it may not be providing learning exjx'riences useful fofeveryday life. 
Statistics reveal th^it many adults do not vote because the v never learned how 
. to or why they should. Furthermore, many who do vote often do so m an 
unkn(»w>ng. h<»pha/<ird. or naive Usshion This kind of t ivic aj^jthy or ignor 
ance IS often laid at. the doo.r of an institutwinal environment (like the st Hck)} or 
t<uni!y) which does not tea< h knowle<iqe, skills, and ,'ittitudes which will help 
children understand their world ,»k1 p.irlK ip<ite effe( lively m it {Hess 8t lot 
ney, 1967; Jaros. 1973; Sulhv^n et al- , 1979). 

.Another way institutions are oflen out of step is tlieir description of 
society One extunple is when an institution t?iv(»s ( hildren the imli>ressK»n that 
there is nothing wrong with Anient a, that it is a pla( e where hard work is 
always rew<)rded and iniustu e always pun>shed S. hf m»1s frequently have been 
syigled out as being guilty of this kind of misrepresentatum. On the other 
hand, there are institutions which would le.id ( hildren tr> believe that there can 
no justic<' or reward in America untbouj violent confrontation This kind of 
misrepresent.ition ,1? < har.u teristic of many tadu al or paraniilit.iry groups 
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* (American Political Science Association, l971r Massialas, 1978; Miel & Kies^ 
ter, 1973; Torney & Tesconu 1977). 

In both cases, failing to provide useful instruction and misrepresenting 
society, the^nstitutional environments fail to mirror the real world. Moreover, 
^ they*gi\/e children misleading expectations. !n one instance, children are led to 
believe that they have adequate pjp^ration; in the other, they are led to 
believe ^hat the world is different than it really is. There is some evidence that 
this kind of misrepresentation (by home, school or community institutions) 
l^s consequences beyond simple apathy, ignorance, or a lack of citizenship 
skills. Offen, as children realize th^ir preparation is inadequate or irrelevant, ^ 
^ they turn against the institutions that have been misleading them. They 
become isolated or antisocial Studies indicate that this trend.intensifies as* 
children age, for exanr^le, cynicism toward our society and political system 
increases as children spend more time in schools (Greenstein, 1969; Lesser, 
1978; McPartiand & McDill, 1976; Merelman. 1971; Point of No Return, 1979), 

Many authors, in describing this kind of irrelevant, inadequate, and 
misleading preparation, focus on &e operation of insqtution^l power struc 
tures. To these authors the typical institutional power structure crystallizes 
the failure of most American institutions to provide children with the knowl^ 
• edge, skills, and attitudes that will help them become personally and so^^j^lly 
responsible {Hunkins, 1976; Sturgess, 1979): ^ / ^ 

In an institution, power structure means more than simply who is in 
charge. It also refers to how decisions and rules are made and enforced, how 
conflicts-are resolyed, who ^rticipates in making rules and decisions and 
settling conflicts, how attitudes and opmio/^s are formed and expressed, and 
how moral and ethical standards are created and passed on 

One obvious influence exerted by an institution's power structure is the * 
exercise of power itself Children discover how {ot in Vv^hat different ways) 
decisions or rules are made and upheld in an institution, and they use this 
model of power as a frame of reference for their attitudes toward other power 
structures in other institutions. For example, a child raised in an authoritarian 
family structure learns how to operate within that kind of structure, but' thai 
same child may be at sed in-a different kind of power structure one that is 
more dem<x:ratK\ for instance and must learn how to act in it. Simple expo 
sure to such alternatives hel^s chiidrert learn, and be\omfo?table with, a 
variety of ways to resolve conflicts, reach dectsfens, or form standards (Durio: 
1976; Grambs, Carr, & Fitch, 1970; Hess & Torney, 1967; Kane, 1970). 

Further, ex{>erts link the operation of institutional power structures to 
the development of children's decisiqn mal<jng skills (lifelong skills of espx^cial 
importance to citizenship). These skills rest on practice; children develop 
them by using thero^^>ften ^nd systematically to deal with many different 
dilemmas. There is mucli agreement that if they are alk>wed (or belief, encour 
age<|} to experiment with and practice their abilities to reason, weigh aherna- 
tives, evaluate, and so on, children will, with guidance, learn to be competent 
decision makers. If not, they may,tend to be indecisive, jump to conclusions, 
or to choose haphazardly. The institutional power structure can off^r f>r with 
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hold such practice (McPartland, McDill, Lac^y, Harris, & NcJv^-y, 1971; Tapp 
& Kohlbura, 1977). . ^ v 

Th^onsts also suggest that childrCTi s t^tiHudes toward power are 
affected by their expv^rienc^s with the power structures of family, school, 
community, or peer group organi2ations. If they are involved in the operation 
of the power structure and m.rnaking decisions, and if they are given oppor 
tunities to be responsible for their decisions, their view of power and of them 
selves is positive. ^f>\ey may begin to undersiand how to exercise power 
responsibly and that rules <^re necessary to make social interaction con§truc« 
tive. They 'may also begin to see that they have control over their own lives, 
and^this understanding and self esteem encourajje them to act responsibly. 
Conversely, it is suggested that if children are continually excluded from the* 
power structure, they view power as rt'pressive, something to be feared and 
fought (Almond & Verba. 1%3; Hess& Torney, 1967; Jaros. J973; Ren.shon, 

1975). ^ : ^ / ' 

Beyond influenciyg children's attitudes toward power and toward 
themselves, instUutioryian influence other attitudes and values. Here we are 
'referring to additional mstitutionai influences that relate to the view of the 
world and io the value'i^nd* attitudes advocated (openly or subtly) by institu 
tional members (AssocM^n of American Publishers, n.d ; Jarosrl973), 

All mstitutjons foste^ attitudes or values and these attitudes and values 
are an'^important influence. In many cases, th^Ne values and <Utitudes are 
taught /in schools. textb<K)ks and t^Mchers frequently teach attitudes *^nd 
valui^s, for l>xample, cooperation and self control. M<iny ctmimunity servue 
groups also teach values. b^Hiefs. and altUudes Fven among informal groups 
of friends, certain values, such as lovaltvand sacrifice, are mutually and oven 
ly taught and learned. 

Childr<>n tend to adopt institutional attitude's which are taught because 
they S4»c them as official policy, <is facts, or as the tnith, since* they may be 
unaware of alternatives (GrwnstiMn. 1%9, .JiMniings & Munni, 1974, Newman, 

^ 1973). ^ ^ ^ ' 

Children also tend to adopt lhi*m b^*c*uis<\ along with rules for hehaviof 
(which may, themselves, be valines), they fuitline what is or is not rew<nded in 
an institution Paients who stW they will pay for tiieu < hildren\ t ollege tuition 
iHit not for their trip to Fort l.tuiderdale are both aVlvoi ating <ind rewarding an 
institutional v<ilue (Bandura, 1969) ^ ^ ^ 

Many institutional values, however, ar** communu ated ohliqiu»iy as 
hidden messages. The influence of these hidden value messages, while 
oblique, is very powerful", and many hidden value mes.se.ges permeate institu 
tional environments. Consider, for exampU*, the value message f>resi>nie<l by 
the dress lulivs of t^n elementary s< hool whu h represents the "ba< k tc* t^su s^' 
alternative in its distru t Before students are aitepted by this school, their 
parents must agree m writing that they will not serul their ( hildrVn to school 
wearing jeans or sr^eakers. The reasoning bePivnd this rulers that jeans arid 
sneakers are clothes asstn utted with play The <:hildren, however, do not go to 
this s< hool to play, they go to learn Hen< e. they should wear ck>thes that 
present a business like appearand e. 
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What hidden v^ue messages do rules such as this convey? One is that 
there is a distinction hi>twef>n having a good nnrK? (piaymg) and learning (going 
io school). Another is that clothes illustrate whether the wearer is serious 
(ready to play or ready to learn). Sti!! another isjhat people can be character 
ized by the ¥>^y they look. There are other hidden messages to be found m this 
example, and the few' chosen simply illustrate the power of this kind of 
influence, . 

We can see further instances. To keep order, a teacher encourages 
children to rais^ their hands and wait their turns; a hidden message to them 
may be that passivity is correct and valued behavior, A mother or father is too 
busy to^vote on .election day; the hidden message to the children is that 
participation in elections is not i^nportant, A father repeats an ethnic joke; the 
.hidden message 4S that some ethnic* groups are less valiJed than others. 

The inaportant thing to remember about hidden messages of this kind is 
that because they art> subtle, unintentional, and almpst unconscious, they are 
usually adopted without thought or question. Many of children's values, atti- 
tudes, beliefs, and prejudices are adopted in just this way-- as a by-product' of 
the h\indreds and hundreds of hidden messages they unthinkingly absorb in 
an institutional environment (Giroux, 1978; Jaros, 1973; Sanders, 1977; S^ur^ 
ge^s, 1971), 

» ^Authors writing about institutional environments agree that if we are to 
prepare children to be personally and socially .responsible citizens, we have no 
choice but to provide institutional environments that allow them to learn and 
assume that responsibility, A great deal of theory and research "has dealt with 
the positive effects that dernocratic i^nstitutions have on children. Democratic 
institutions are ones in which all members have a voice in formulating and 
carrying out decisions. They are institutions where power and authority are 
the result of consensus. In democratic institutions obedience and cojmmitme^it 
to rules and decisions are the result of a cooperative spirit and/a sense of 
having contnbuted. Members of democratic institutions are well informed, 
knowledgeable, and capable of assuming responsibility. In short, democratic 
institutions are ones m which all members are effective participaiits (Grambs 
et al , 1970; Jennings & Ni^wi, 1974; Simpson, 1971; Tapp, 1976), 

Children who have experiences m aa institution that is democratic are 
more likely to be informed about how decisions are reached and about alterrta 
tive ways to make decisions. They are also more likely to be positively moti 
vated to participate in making decisions. This is because m such an mstit^ticTn 
children share the responsibility for and gam experience m making decisions, 
rules', and* standards. They learn the value and skills of weighing alternative 
opinions, negotiating, and dissenting. Their participation m institutional affairs 
IS encouraged. As one example, m some student government courts the stu 
dents act as the prosecutors, defense* attorneys, judges, and jurors, as well as 
the defendants. Another example is the Boy Scouts or Girl Scouts where 
youngsters are enc6uraged to set their own agendas and goals and work 
toward them^with adult guidance but without adult control (Bank Street Col 
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lege of Educ^Uoti. 1979; Ehman. 1969; Jaros, 1973; N4cPartland et al, 1971; 
Monroi\«i972). 

Moreover, a democratic power structure seems to foster self 
confidence. Children see that their actions matter, that their opunons count, 
and that they really have an effect on the formulation of excisions and rules.Jp 
sho/t. they learn to be effective m their world a?id to en)(>y it (Ahmmd & 
Verba/1%3; Duckett, 1978; Herti^ La^arount^ 8c Shar an, \1979). 

The great esTagreement we found aniong experts had to do with^the 
benefit of a,democrat\c institutional environment to children scitiwnshpedu 
cation. Almost eve^y author recommended the creation of a democratic insti- 
tutional environment m families, in schools, and in community groups. Specific 
recoa>noendations for .doing this can be summarized as follows 

♦ Instituuons should attempt to creiWe an open environment in which chil 
dren are 51lowed t(nc\ even ^'ncouraged to participate m nv^kinn dei isums 
^Ukew/ise .^children shtxild be permitted to arrive <u their t)wn values and ^ 
' form t*heJr own attitudes. Dissent should be tolerated and children should 

be encouraged tb voice their owi^i opinioris as well as develop ihoir ovm 
tolerance for others' points of view. As with any learning eKperience,>lhe . 
children's age and level of maturity should be considered as well as their ' 
ability to take part in a demcKratic participatory environment They must 

♦ be able to recognise the ^benefits of such an open atmosphere and be 
ijeady to handle the responsibilities of mal<ing decisioi^s Bnd i-xpressing * 

V 'cil^inions. Children can best ^beitefit from a den^ocratic institutiomil envi 
ronment if they erigagc m i>articipatory activities that nvUrh th<*» li»vel of 
development and hold meanirig for them, 

♦ Institutions should attempt to create an erwironment th<U prepar<*s chil 
dren for the real world. Children should Iv ttui^iht knowled<^e oud s5; that 
they can use for preset^ and future participation. T^ey should bt he\\n^d 
to develop values and attitudes t>iat will enable them toh^> produrtive and 
effective. However, if the institutional enviionment is to retleci the real 

^ world, consideration should be giveit to both the nature of the real w* >rld 
and the purpose of citi/enship educaiioiv if children are to assume a sense 
of resporisibilUy about the common v^elfare, they tnust know that the 
world IS sometimes undemocratu and unfair. People break lawsainl profit 
from It. Prejudice exists and discriminates against inany An institution 
should reveal the bad'as well as the good, not only to bi; honest with 
( hildren but tohelplthen^ r<H <>gni/e areas thai ru^ed t hancjf* It is. there 
foreman institution sles{K>T>sibihty to make childreti awaiv ot the full range 
of social and political activity (good and had) and. if possible, provide them 
wWh carefully controlled exper'n^m es m \»xploitative polilu <\l inanipulation 
or social miustu e as well as positive exey< is<»s in (onstnu liee ptjhhial or 
social processes. 

♦ InstitutKms should attempt to < reate an environment that is relatively tree 
I of negative hidden messages that may impact children s values and atti 

^udes. Children should be made tiware <if the existence of hidden mes 
sages and their pow^r. They should also be taught to re< (Hji^i/e these 
messages and be encouraged to dist uss them openly and honestly. (It 
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should. b<? noted that mdny^^of the recommendations''propos€d for the 
creiilion\>f a d4MTKH r<^itK^ instHutipnal eiivirontTieni involve subjecting 
children Uvmany hidden value .messages. Not one author who advocated 
* , creatmg such a'n environmejit feit that'^tl^i^u/as inconsistent. In fectv few 
even addressed, the issue. We presume that this i^ .because most vmo^iW- 
see the hidden messages in a democratic iifetitutlon as positive ones,) 

Individtml Development 

The last ar^^ of influence weWili discuss is^ldividual development. By 
Individual devejopm^nt w£ mean the process bv/ which humans grow and 
mature physically, meniallyrarid emotionally, Research ancKtheory in individ^ 
ual development date back mo^i^than seventy five years; almost from the 
* start, investigators m this area hav^nked children's citizenship to their men 
taf, physical, and emotional growth. At the base of most theories about individ^ 
ual development there is ra set of comuion a^un^ptions about the growth 
process. These assumptions state that as childr^'^^jet older and mature physi 
rally they also mature er^ptibnally and mental|;,^hjs maturity involves the 
^ ability to think and reason logically^and to interact with others comfortably and 
appropriately But somethmg happens besides just getJting older to cause the 
changes in these abilities. As children experience more, some fundamental 
aspects of their thinking processes change Jo account for new and differeni 
kinds of information. Thts brings about changes in the ways children under 
stand things and in their behavior, , 

Experts feel that individual development plays a ki*ypart in citizenship 
education because tt influences how children take in, uirderstand, and think 
about in^fmation. It also influences how children solve problems, arrive at 
concbinonsv m^ke decisions, and coordinate their thoughts and actions, 
^ Firji^, individual development influences how children view the world and the 
people in it. Thus, developmental theorists maintam that individual develop 
ment should be considered when teaching personal attd s<X'ial responsibility. 
Some also suggest that developmental changes and the influences they exert 
should be a key guide to citizenship education (Duno, 1976; Qallatin 8t Add 
son, 1977; Merelman, ^71; Nucn, 1979; Sullivan et al., 1979; Torney, 1979). 
Theorists discus^ fuur kinds of individual development, 
p,svch<>m<>ifor, c.^&^^'htf^velopment of physiCtil cap<ihilities. \ 

♦ <ogr«liu<N. or the development of the ability to think/reason, and sirtvi* 
prol>!ems; 

♦ moralfeihcah or the development of the ability to come to consistent , well 
thought out moral and ielhic al corn lusions and lo live accordiTUj to a set of 
consistent moral stanflird^l; r 

♦ social, or the devek>pm<»nt of the ability to <^d<^>t to v<Miety of socu^l 
situations and to function appropruUely in then* 

Changes o< < ur m these four areas of development throughout life, but 
they change most dramatu ally durihg < hildh«)od and adolescence. Experts 
' agree that experiences are the catalyst in this process of change; that is, as 
children do different things, or learn about different thir^gs. their individual 
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development i^ dffet-ied. S6me theorists sugsest that in certain areas notably 
psychonK>t( »B .nd < « )gnmve tnd)vidudl d«>ve1opm«>nt occurs with a great deal 
of prVdictahility and regularity. Many also contend that certain experiences, or 
lack d ^xrx'nences. can. arrest or retard developnnent (Hurlock. 1%4; 
inhelder. Sinclair. 8i Bovet. 1974; Kohlherg, 1969; Piaget. 1965; Selman. 1975). 

* ^ Even though the four areas of individual development arc intervvoven, 
each influencing the other, we will -describe each sejiarately. We think this will 
make individual development easiev to understand. 

Psychomotor* ~\ w « u > ' 

Psychomotor development is e|sy to observe and follow in chilaren. 
Because* of this, a great deal of research has been done in this area, particu 
larty with regard to the influences that physical development exerts on behav- 
iors and attitudes. As an inlluence on children's citizenship education', 
psychomotor devek)pment seenjs to be a rich field vyhich needs to he more 
thoroughly investigated. Presently, research and theory in this area oi devel 
()pment (as it relates to citizenship education) center around effects of hostil- 
ity, tension, poor self image and feelings of exclusion. These feelings are 
" typically a normal consequence of the physical changes children experience m 
getting older. tind they are particulnrly obvious in preadolescence and adoles- 

* cence. BecMiise they are largely physical in origin, they tend to go away or get 
channeled into constructive activity. However, if the physical cause of these 
feelings persists or^ is espef ially traumatic, children may carry these negative 
feelings of social iSf)iation into adulthood For example, many point out that 
Americ<in society has. in many instances, created an environment Conducive 
to exclusion and apathy amon^ the physically and mentally disabk>d. Studies 
suggest that because our society has largely ignored their special needs, these 
individuals do mj{. and S(>metjmes . annot. participate. This la< k oi i)art-f ip.i 
tion 'often stems 'not only from the lack of specuii facilmes. hut aK '--fstn 
attitudes of hostility, ap<)thy. ancl powerlessness which per.sist amo»1g many 
handicapped persons (Hurlock. 1964; James. 1975; Leyser. 1979) 

\l has also been suggested that an analogous situ<ition exusts for nwt^y 
f}f Americas racial and ethnic minorities Focusing on the nohon of ext lusion 
and cerlainly not on any suggestion that being a member ol a racial or erimic 
minority represents 'some kind of disability, some ix>sit that Americat^ soci 
eiy s attitudes toward racial and cultural ^lifferciK es have creared a social envi 
ronrr-ieni of exclusion ancl' powerlessness for some minorities This (>nviron- 
mem has. m turn, caused apathy, hostility, and poor self image m Hk- (;hildren 
of these minorities. These children then carry these attitudes, and the Iwhav 
i<;rs .issof lated with them, into adulthood, becoming antisocial and nonpartici 
patory fRiilesteros. 197.3; Banks. 1972; Gay, 197,3. Gla/er & Mciynihan, 1970. 
Smith. 1977. Pbrney & Tes< oni. 1977). 
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Cognitive* > - / 

^ ' W^th ro^aird to ( tH^raiivH' dWi-lopmpnt, there have been significant find'^ 

^ ingSj.som^ which we hav« touched on. A major conclusion is thdt as 
children 3j^)w' older not oh\^- docs their capacity to acquire infoVmation 
. increase^ hut so does>; their ability to understahd^complex iniormaHon> use it 
- .'^ constructively, and solve probleriT;^ efficiently. There is a connection between 
■ij child s age ai^d both the kind of information he or she can understand and. 
the \X/ay he pr she mal<es sense out of it. In short, children grow from m ability 
'to deal with only simple, concrete understandings to the ability to deaPwith 
\ dbsjtract oties. Tihis fnearis not only that 9-year old children will have a much • 
. .shorttir attention span lhan do 15 year olds, but that older children will retain 
more information than younger children, ancl they w;ill be able to use that 
infornuuion to bolve problems- that the 9 year olds cannot. *'This somewhat 
obvious fmdina is very important .because it strongly suggests th^t children's ' 
^ underj^tanding is linked to tfie way information 'is presented. If information is 
. too complex for <v child's level of cognitive development, it will not be under 
stood. Children often deal with difficult new information by "making it some 
how fit into their w<5y of thinking. If confronted with information that is too 
abstract or that requires overly complex understanding, younger children will 
simplify things by altering or distorting the information until it makes sense. 
They dojhis because the infp^ation is presented in a way that is t\>o complex 
for their level of development. So, because 9 year olds, for exa;mple. have a 
*more limited ability to understand complexity than do 15 year olds, they must 
be given information in a very concrete wa^, f' 

As we said earlier, t.he most effective way for children of any a^<Uo 
acquire and to make sense of information is through fx-rsonal experience This" 
IS particul<irly true when we consider the development of children's thinking 
abilities. Simply providing^nqre information is not likely to accelerate c<>gnitive 
. growth. Also, .there is no guarantee that it will help them understand more, ' - 
Rather, cognitive growth or increased understanding is .likely to occur when 
children mer-ii<illy practice manipul.iting information; that Is. when they try to 
order new information to mak<' it ( c.nsistent with what they already know, 
comparing <ind contr<isting the old and neva. In doing this, t hildren t>ventu,iH"y 
arrive at a rnor<; sophisticated way of ordering information a higher level of ' 
cognitive understanding. For a 9 year old child this manipuhition might be " 
grouping «i(nd sorting cards with states' names on them according to their ge?) 
graphical reWiou. then <H cording to the number of their electoral votes, and so' 
on. For LS year old children it might be dest ribirtg alternative < onsequences 
for <i state when <5 Republican or a f>>mocr<)t bec<nnes president (Bailey, 1976. 
Merelman. 1971: Met^, 1978. Piaget. 196.'>; Pulaski. 197], Torney W«) • 

ERIC . * 
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Moral/Elliical* , , . > u r. . 

Many scholars have investigated the development ot children s abibty 
to come to reasoned mor..l ethical conclusions. From these theories we can 
hwhliciht key ideas which relate to citizenship education 
^ To Ssin with, maiiy believ4 that moral/ethicar development reflects, m 
nart the skill of perspective taking, or seeing things from another s point o\: 
view This suggests that it is. co some degj-ee. imked to the capacity to thmk 
and reason abstractly. In addition, moralethical development masMo low^^^^^ . 
quence in which persons pass from a level of making simplistic "^oral choice, 
based on fear, to a level where they make reasoned moral choices based on 
abstract prin^les of justice and ahruism- it h^s been suggested that .his 
seq Lnce .s Z related. However, childr^do not progress through this 
sequence automatically as they grow into alilood. Some never pass beyond ^ 
the early levels of simplistic moral reasoning, . , 

Blx-aose moral^thical development is linked so closely to the deveK 
opment of thinking, reasoning, and solving problems, many ^^^^^^'^^/'S^*^:^^^ 
cognitive development apply equally. For instance, there is probably a>con- . 
nection between a ^:hild s age and his or her capacity for moral ethical re^on- 
ni • The oldei-ehUd is more likely to be able to deal with abstract moral/ ehica 
Smmas. But as was pointed out. age alone is no guarantee ot mora ethica 
rXeT As wa-^ the tase in cognitive development, the developrnent ot moral/ 
ethical reasoning -is more tha^ 'a process of acquiring ^^'f^^l^^ 
process of kerning new ^^ays to deal witn that information. "^^J^^^^^^^ 
children may learn at a relatively early age that stealing is wrong^ Tl.eir under 
standing of w>y it is wrong", however, changeS:.is they develop. In the earlies 
s age of hrTor her moral development, a child may say that ,t is wrong t^steal 
• because you might get punished it you do. In a somewhat higher sta2e,-the . 
chil?rreason fo7 noTsteaimg may be that you shouldn't steal because people ^ 
won t iL you If you do. And in an even high.V developmental s\a3e the reasoa 
given might be that stealing is wrong becauseat's against the law. 

Again, as wirh cognitive development, children must be given moral, 
ethical information appropriate to their level of devek>prT.ent. If this does not 
happ.>n they may alter or distort the information in an attempt to understand 
it. Ukewise, if children are not .uffu:ient|^v,ture to deal with complex moial. 
ethical dilemmas, they may oversimp}l!y them, ' - 

Research is also being conducted to deternjme the relationship of 
moral ethica! development to actual behavior. Investigators argue thai the 
way a person acts should be the focus of examination, not what he or j,he 
savs They point out that many of us give well reasoned answers to hypotheti 
< al moral ethical questions, yet we do not always act m an ethical way in real 
hfe This consideration makes the progress of children s moral ethical devel- 
opment more difficult to predict, monitor, and assess.than their psychor>.otor 
or cognitive devek)pment. • , * 
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Moreover. mor<il '<>thical dev^lopr^nent involves more than a capacitv 
or mtellectualization artel abstract thinking. Also involved are the children's 
feelings about others and about themselves. Because of .this, many believe that ' 

■ positive personaKexperiences. ones that make children feel qoocTabdut them- 
selves and others, are key to moral/ethical development. ^Other factors of 

. S«neraH>ersonality development, such as identity crisis r^solutiotx or growth 
ot th« superego, also seem to play an important. part'(&}kson. 1968; Furtfr" 
Bau -. & Srnnh, 1976; Gallatin & Adelson. 1970; Jordan & Wa.te. 1979; Levine 

^ & Tapp. 1977; Muson. 1979; Superka. 1976; Torney, 1979). 
Social* * 

Tlie development of children's ability to understand and adapt to differ- . 
ent sii^uations and people has been examined in a number of ways. Nearly all 
studies-agree tha\ social development >s based on the expansion of a child's ' 

" view of the world. As a resiilt, to most experts, social development is linked 
closely with children's experiences with.others; with the hature-of the"se «xd|- 
rlences a^id .with the way the chrld -perceives and understands ihese 
experiences. 

- The. expansion of^a child's world does not result from simply having 
more- facts. Rather, it reflects, more than anything else, a chiles increasing 
ability to take another's perspective, see the world and people from other 
.viewpoints, predict how others might act., and plan actions accordingly 
Because of this, social development is akin to both cognitive and moral'ethical 
development As is the case with cognitive and moral/ethical development 
children tend to simplify complexits/ that they do not readily understand In 
this instance complex social situations are sim-plified to fit their social vyorld 
Consequently, younger chifdren are particularly apt to adopt stereotypes 
(overly simplified conceptions) or to blame themselves when social relations 
break down (as in divorce). 

Social development probably occurs according to a sequential patter/h 
which. %in, IS son-vewhat related to age. All young children beg«v-with an 
egocentric view of the world, believing that they are the center of all social 
activity and interest. As they grow, they develop social understandings and 
behaviors that enable them to recognize the importance of others and to 
function m different sociol settings family, school, peer groups, clubs, and so 
on. Thus, as children get older, they become more socially sophisticated and 
this is probably the result of both ag<' related experwme and age related 
cognitive growth. Some believe thai social development is associated with a 
child's ability to talk. To therp, increasingly sophistk-ated communication with 
others leads children to increasingly sophisticated social awareness and sensi 
tivity. In any event, it seems fairly clear that social devek>pm^»nf requires real 
social experiences with others, not ones that are simulated or merely 
observed. . « . 
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Because it is linked to interpersonal contact, sof i^l tlevelopment. like 
moral 'ethical di>vel<)pm€nt, involves more than thinking; ,t involves fedmgs 
about oneself and about others This means that it .s related to the develop- 
xr^nt of a chikls self-concept and personality. In a se*^se. soaal development 
■ call be seen as a process of establishins and defining on^ s place .n a ^M m 
x>ther -people, periodically reevaluating that place, and adaptmg oneself to new ^ 
mles and new people (Durio. 1976; Erikson, 1968; Gallat.n & Addson. 19/0, 
Leyser. 1979; Nucci. -1979; Rapfe. 1978; Remy. 1976: Schwartz. 1976; Seln^n, 
.1975; forney, 1979). 

As we Dointed out* apov^. exilerts have provided strong evidence Imk^ 
inq the innuences of individual psychomotor, cognitive, moral, eihical. and 
social development to citizenship education. Furthermore, there is agreernent 
that by structuring citizenship education to account for the many aspects of 
individual development, we can strengthen "and extend the effect ot that edu- 
cation. .Recommendations for ddins*this can be summarized as folows: 

♦ Activities related to citizenship education should reflect children s levels of 
cognitive, moral, and spcia! development; that is. ihe lev^l qf instruction 
should be neither too complex nor too simplistic. The matenal and activi- 
ties should be challenging and encourage manipulation and rethinking, but 
th^>y should not cdf^^tinually make demands. that exceed the children s 

^ capabilities, information should be geVed to cogninve maturity, and social 
skills taught should match the sophisticatTon of the children s social devel 
ikDment Th'> social structure of instruction (e.g.. individual, large group. 
Xll gi-oup. P«er tutor) should be one m which the rhild is comit>rtable. 
although other groupings should also be used for variety and to encourage 

♦ T^learm^S activities should stress experience that^is, lx> based on tW 
, children sXn experiences, provide for learning by v^y of expeneiKes. 

and be cleirly related to future t-xpenences. lnforma|57i should be pre- 
sented in a way that enables children to liken it to something they have 
experienced, seen, or been a part of for exampU'. ,m e>u»iiination of 
different kinds of family structures. Childrejn should be alloweo to partici- 
pate in real (or reSHTtic) situations that, while being sensitive to the chi - 
drens way of viewing the world, do not necessarily reinforce it. Finally, 
children should bi> able to see the usefulness ot art,vitK>s to ^^^^^^ 

• Skills should move fron> ,ilre<idy mastered <.nes to new ones. Childreii 
should have an opportunity to apply new skills -^o old situations, old skills 
,o new situations, or new skills to new situ.^tions For instance, cnildren 
can go fr<)m comparing others according to height, to comfwing them 
according to other physical attributes, to cc^mparing them .u-< <,rding to 
cultural attributes, to comparing cultural attributes. 

• Onique peculiar or inconsistent examt>les should be used m activities, so 
that there are chal!<>n<jes to existing understandings and opportunities to 
devise ways of handlW new situations. However, if conflicts are pre 

- -senled care should be taken to provide the means to resolve them. 
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ln"tho pt ^-ct^dma pases, we have summarized a great d«al of research 
ar^d theorv. We have described some current thinkmg about qM^enship and 
S.zensh«p education. We have also described what research^and theory tell 
us tb^ut three significant influences on children^. cH.aeiU.p education. 
Finally v.^ have outimed some recommendahons for using these mfluences to 
enhance children s cti.enshtp education. In short, we have summanzed 
"words" about >citi2enship education. .-^ » w,,' 

In the foHowirig pages, we w,ll turn these words m^o action by 
describing 36 exemplary practices in citizenship education Fifteen are 
inten^d mainly for dassroom use and eleven c,n be initiated by the school 
aid used as community-related programs. We have also briefly summanzed 
to commercally-pAoduced practices which we feeJ are also exemplary. To 
obtam these praciice^'we contacted hundreds of school and classroom .practi- 
tioners and directors of community orgariizations across the country, a^d we 
Ued them to s^nd us their best citizenship activities, lessons and programs. 
VVe also read dozens of summaries.of practices and programs that appf^''?« J" 
journals books, andgovernment publications. Also, we asked more than Mty 
publishers to provide us with descriptions of citizenship practice^ that they 
thouQht would be -appropriate. ^ - , , 

• Each practice we received was reviewed to determine if it was consis- 

tent with.and a good illustration of the research and theory 
We focused first on the develoiw s goals and objectives to determine rf the 
practice dealt with one of the three influences we had discussed and, if s^ 
which influence was stressed We then examined each practice ^f^^^^ 
its develop^ental appfopWeness, the degree to which it chaHenged children, 
I S relMionship to teal world personal experiences, and its educational integ- 
my and validity. Next, looked at the teaching and Jearnmg strategies 
emphasized m each practice, to determine the part played by c^dren versus 
played by adults. Finally, we looked at each practice to see if these 
strategies were likely to help the children meet the objectives. . . 

The practices we have included in this booklet were setec ted because 
■ we fepl that they are good practical translations of theresearch and theory m 
otize^ship education that we have summarized All these practices involve, to 
some extent, the influence of role models, institutional environments, and 
considerations of individual development. They vary, however in the amount 
of emphasis placed on each of these three, influences, and they differ m the 
l^^^ and learning strategies employed u> capitalize on these influences. 
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In this section we pi-esent exemplary practices in citizenship educatbn. 
They are divided as follows: 

♦ Detailed descriptions of elementary .school practices. 

♦ Detailed descriptions "of secondary school practices. 

♦ Summary descriptions of commercially-produced practices. 
Sumrnary descriptions of community-oriented^ practices.' 

♦ Brief summaries from 4 Home and Communitx; Guide to Children's Gd- 
. zenship Education. 

The detailed elementary and secondary school descriptions follow a 
step-by-step fomiat. We do this to make it easy to use them as lesson plans. 

Jhe commercially-produced and community-oriented practices follow 
a different format— one that summarizes the practice rather than details it. We 
do this because the publishers and developers of these practices will, in most 
cases, supply detailed descriptions if asked.* Furthermore, in the case of the 
community-oriented ones, the practices are comprised of many activities 
which do not lend themselves to step-by-step descriptions.* 

The commercial practice^ are intended to be used in the classroom or 
the school. The community-oriented practices, on the other hand, are meant 
to enlarge children's school and classroom experiences. They were submitted 
by teachers who intended them as school programs that extended children's 
citizenship education into the community. We believe, however, that they can 
be initiated, by»anyone interested in giving children's citizenship education a 
community orientation. Because of this, these prac^s also appear injhe 
companion to this booklet, Words Into Action: A Home and Commumty 
Cmde to CMdrens Citizenship Education. 

Finally come the brief summaries of the exemplary practices described 
jn greater detail m the companion to this booklet. We believe that these 
practices are also good practical translations of the research and theory, 
designed to be, initiated and carried out by parents or community group 
leaders. 

" We include them here as food for thought for those readers interested 
in further coordinating the home, school, and community aspects of citizen- 
ship education. To help in this coordination, we have indicated in these brief 
summaries the mam research or theoretical e/nphasis of each practice: role 
"l^^s; institutional environments; or considerations of individual develop- 
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nient. We hope that these brief summaries will lead the interested reader Ho 
investigate the fuller-descriptions ofthe practices in the home and community 
guide, 

^ Below IS a listing of ihe practices .which relate to the school and class ' 
foom. They are kes^edao the influence which we^feel is most emphasized by 
each one role models, institutional environments, or considerations of indi 
\ndual deveJopment! We have adapted most of these practices in order to 
more effectively highlight the use of these influences. But we made no signifi 
cant changes in the content. We point out that this listing is not rigid. There is 
overlap, and some practices coukTeSStly be listed under more than one influ 
ence. We offer this listing only ^ a convenience! and we hope th^e reader will 
use it flexibly. 

Seven practices use stiWegiesnhat mainly inv<>!ve role models. They 
focus on I he following recomm^ndsttions, 

# 

Role models should: 

♦ provide information accurately and clearly, 

♦ provide children with sources of information or verified and venfi^ 
able information, ' ^ 

♦ provide guidance for children but should not preach to them, 

♦ behave in a" way that lets children know that it is important to 
consider many points of view and .many sources of information. 

Practices which^ for the most part stress role models are: 

Eiernentary The Citizen Ship 31 

Secondary The Message of the Media , , 47 

Corpmunity Art Class Aides 

Junior Educators of Tomorrow _ /2 / 

Project STOP , , , ,t 74 

Students as Teachers , 76 

Teaching Learning Communities Program (T LC) 79 

Fourteen practices use strategies^ that 'mainly involve a demm ratir 
institutional environment They focus on th^ following recommendations 

The institution<>l <*nvironnK*nt should: 

♦ allow arid encourage open discussion and the opportunity for 
dissent, 

♦ allow and encourage children to take the initiative m defining and 
carrying out their own learning experien< es • 

; ♦ allow and em otirage children to partKij>ate m makuig decisions 
about things that affect them, , 

♦ < losely relate to the real world in terms of the knowledge and skills 

# being taught to children, ^ ^ 



Practices whi< h for the most part stress denKx ratic institutional 



ACTION: Practic^^ tor Ciri2^ship Educ^ktron 27 

* 

El^meniary It's Agaiihst the Law , 35 

Secondary Changing Laws 43 

Citizen Advisory Oouncils 44 

Ignorance Is No Excuse 46 

; You Are the Judge: A Moral Dilemma 55 

Commercial America s Prisons 59 

' Delegate . . . : 63 

Skills in Citizen Action: An English Social ^ 

Studies Program for Secondary Schools , 67 

Voices for Justice > 68 

Community Consun^r Action Service 70 

Project JONAH , 73 

Running the School Store 75 

Solar Pioneers , 77 

Youth and Law . / 80 



Fifteeg practices use strategies that mainly involve consideration of 
individual development. They focus on the following recommendations. 

Instruction keyed to individual development should: 

^ present marenal which is neither too complex nor too simplistic for 

the children s levels of cognitive, moral, and social development. 
. ♦ be linked to children's personal experiences both past .and 

present 

♦ expand children's cognitive, social, and moral persp^^c lives by 
exposing them io situations that are unique and new to them. 

Practices which for the most part stress individual development are: 



Element arj^ Circles of Responsibility ^ . 29 

Cultural Heritage Week , 33 

Naturc^hzation Court Ceremony . . . . 3? 

Responsibility in Kenya and in Ameru a 39 

Spotlight o( the \A/eek , . , 41 

Secondary A Public Servic e Advertising Campfugn .............. 48 

Supr4*nw Courr Dec isions 50 

Voter Registration 53 

Comm^^rcial Citizenship Adver^tures of the Lollipop I)r<Mj<m ...... 60 

Citizenship Dwision Making , 61 

Culture Contact . . 62 

Equality 64 

First Things: Values 6x^^ 

Living with Me and Others . . _ 66 

Community High S< hoo! Medical Scholars 71 



L Elementary School Practices 



circles of Besponsibility 
<Grad€ Levels 4, 5, 6) " 



Skills Involved 

Art, Speaking and Writing* 
Analysis 



Materials !S««4«<i 

Art materials, questionnaire 
(included) 



Subject Arei^s 

ArU Social Studies 



Introductory activity 
(discussion, questionnaire, 
chart lYiaking): one hour 
Charting may continue all year 



^ Objectives 

♦ to understand the concept responsibility, _ 

♦ to accept new responsibilities , 

♦ to compare and contrast different kinds of responsibilities. 

♦ to make a responsibility chart. 

Directions 

Discuss the concept of responsibility by asking students to 
define the term and tell to whom they think they are responsible and in 

what ways. • ■ ' 

Distribute the questionnaire for them to fill out. 

Have them discuss their responses to the questitmnaire and 
explain~how some responsibilities affect their family life, some ^iffi>ct 
their school lives, and some affect their community or friends. 

Ask each student to make an individual "Circled of Responsi 
bility ChaTt" {see attached sample) and explain that it will be used for_ 
charting new responsibilities. You may also want to m<ike one large 
chart to mark new resfxinsibilities for the entire class. Review them 
periodically {e.g.. once a month). 

Have students keep track of their new responsibilities as the 
school yia7 progresses.' As each child demonstrates a new responsi 
bility, he/she should write it in the ap{>roprinte circle an<» explain to the 
class what the new responsibility was tind how he'she fulfilled it. 

Create a badge or writteirf^ward to Ih> given at the end of the 
semester for each child who has increased the number of his her 
responsibilities. 
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Questionnaire for 
Circles of Responsibility 



1. Do you help with hqusehold chores? !f so. which pms? ^ 

2. Do you clean up after your pets? 

3. Do you 39 to bed at a r€dso?iable hour? 

4. Do you set aside enough time to do your homework and then stick 
to it? 

5. Do ^>ou listen when other people speak, even if you disagree wth 
them? Why or why not? 

6. Do you let your brother or sister alone when he or she is upset and 
wants some privacy? Does he or she dd the same, for you? 

Z Do you pick up cans or boxes thrown along rhe road? 

a Do you obey all the school rules, even those you don't under,stand? 

Sample 

Circles of Responsibility Chart 




Developer 
John True 

nuron Jr. High School 
AdWis County 
109<^ North Huron 
Norihglenn, Colo. 08234 
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The Citizen Sliit 
(Grade L«v«ls 1> 2, 3) 



Skills Involved ^ 



Comprehension, Analysis, 
Evaluatipn of Value 



Materials Ne^d^d 

Ship poster on bulletin board, 
X 3x5 cards 




Statements, Grouping and 
Sorting, Speaking and/or 
Writing 



Subject Areas 

Language Arts, Social Studies 



Time Required 

On-going activity that students 
do independently wth periodic 
class discussions 



OI>|<^<^*ives 

to understand the concept of citizenship, 

♦ to analyze and evaluate value statements about good vs, had 
citizenship. ^ 

♦ to develop a personal definition of the word '^citizenship'' and 

♦ communicate it orally or in writing. 

Directi<^iiis , 

Make a ship poster like the one on the next page and post it on 
the bulletin i)oard. 

Write on 3x5 cards five good citizenship behaviors and five bad 
citizenship behaviors for children (e.g., a good citizen obeys traffic 
signals when crossing the street). 

Have children read the cards and choose the ones which 
^ describe good citizenship and place those in the pocket on the Citizen 
Ship, The teacher should replace these cards with new good and bad 
behaviors from time to time as the activity is repeated. Perhaps 
describe more complex good and bad citizenship behaviors with each 
replacement. 

Engage students in brief discussions in which they suggest good 
or bad citizenship behaviors for the cards. 



Words Into Action 




Developer 

Ms. Rebecca L. Dietrich 
Box 131 

Pitman, Pa. 17964 
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Cultural Heritage Week 
<Grikd« L«v«l» 1, 2, 3> 



> 



< 



Skills involved 

. R€S€arch, Speaking and 
Writing 



Materials Needled 

'Hhese will vary for each cultural 
group as the school year 
progresses. Volunteer speakers 
often require props 



Subject Areas ^ 

Social Studies, Geography, 



Time Required 

Approximately one hour a day 



Anthropology, Art, Music, ^ for five days for each culture 



Objectives 

♦ to discover the richness of tKe mixed heritage among children in a 
classroom or school 

♦ to recognise and appreciate the similarities and differences among 
the cultures of different groups of people, 

♦ to discover, through individual and group research and 
presentations, unique features of various cultural groups (as 
reported,in a classroom, school, and so on). 

Directions 

>oll students as to their cultural heritage. A <;hart or map can be 
displayed^which shows students' names and heritages. Cultural 
heritage may be a sensitive topic for some students. Because of this, it 
should be stressed that this activity is voluntary. Also, some students 
might need^help determining their heritage. 

Tell students that throughout the school year the class will be 
putting^l>n cultural heritage weeks honoring all of the heritages 
represented in^the class. 

Allow the class, as a whole, to choone the order m which to 
highlight the various cultures. (Every chosen culture will be honored for 
a week.) 

Send a letter to each child's parents informing them about the 
culturafhentag? weeks. Ask parents to volunteer lime and materials 
during the w/ek their> child's heritage is being featured. 

« The following weekly schedule is suggested to be used for each culture: 
Monday: A representative from an embassy, an exchange stu^ 
dent, or a guest from the coiJntry highlighted might be 



Language Arts 



represei:ited; can be repeated 
periodically during school year 



ERIC- 
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Tuesday: A display of art, fabric, books, jewelry, and the like, can 
. be set up. 

Wednesday: A study of the foods of the country can be introduced, 
and specialists asked to prepare ethnic dishes for lutich, 

Thursday: Music and dance can be performed by students as well as 
professionals. 

Friday: ^ A fashion show can be held with parents, students, and 
teachers servnng as models. Clothes can be borrowed 
from homes, local shops, or perhaps a museum. 

Follow-up each cultural heritage week by having students 
discuss what they have learned about their classnaates' heritages. Ask 
what they learned and what surprised them about the featured culture. 

^ Developer ' ^ 

Adapted from the 
V^hot's Worked Files o/ the 
Home and School Institute 
Trinity College 
Washington, D.C, 20017 



\ 
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Ws Against the Law 

(Grade Level* 4, 5, 6> 



Skills Involved 

Speaking, Writing, Hypothesis^, 
Formation, Analysis, 
EvaluaiioT-ss, Working 
Cooperatively in Small Groups 

Subiect Areas 

American Law> Government, 
Civ)cs, Vafues Education 



Materials Needed 

List of laws 



Tfitie Required 

Approximately two hours of 
in class ttme 



< 



Objectives - 

♦ to understand the social vaKle of certain laws. 

♦ to realize that laws develop in response to the changing needs of 
citiz^s and thus vary from one group to another and from one 
t^me to another. 

Directions 

Divide the class into four groups. Each group should be 
assigned three laws from the list on the next page.^sk the groups to 
read over the laws and figure oux why each might have been passed. 
Ask them to consider what conditions in society they think might have 
led people to enact the law and what conditions today m^nt force 
society lo keep, rescind, or amend the law. ^ ^^^^ 

Ask each group to select a group report^f^nd have that 
reporter present the group s ideas to the whole class. 

Have each class member write down a rule or law which he/she 
must follow ^t home, in school, and in the commurtiiy , and which seems 
io be a silly one. Ask each student to present his her rule to the class 
<uk1 to tell why he she thinks it is a silly one. A discussion might then 
follow which <iddr esses the reasons these rules and laws were enacted 
<md are enforced. 

List of L*ws 

\ 

L In Nicholas CcHinty. West Virginia, no clergyman shall uA\ a funny 

story from the pulpit 
2 In Compton, C<iHfornia. dancing cheek to cheek is prohibited. 
3. Beanshooters t^re forbidden l>y law in Arkansas. Any person found 

guilty of using a beanshooter or similar implement shall be guihy of 

a misdemeanor. 
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4. 
5. 



9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 

13. 

14. 
15. 

16. 
17. 

.18. 
19. 

2L 

22. 



ft is tllegal to hum or shoot camels in Arizona. 
In Los Angek^b. a customer of a meat market is prohibited by city 
wciinance from poking a turkey to see if li is tender, 
n Springfield, Massachusetts, it is against the law to nde on the 
roof ot your automobile. 

In Lake Charles, Louisiana; law makes it illegal to let a rain puddle 
remain in your front yard for more than twelve hours. 
!n Hanford, California, people may not interfere with children 
jumping*over water puddles. 

h is against the law in PUeblo, Colorado, to raise or permit a 
dandelion to grow within the city limits. 

In Walden, New York» it is illegal to give a drink of water to am^one 
unless you have a permit. 

It is against the law in Illinois for a conductor to collect fares without 
his hat on. 

In Bradford. Connecticut, it s against the law to appear pn the 

street unless covered from shoulder to knee. 

ft is against the la\v to slap a man on the back in Georgia. - 

In Vermont it is illegal to whistle under water. 

At! taxicabs must carry a broom and shovel in the District of 

Columbia*. 

In Key West, Florida, turtle racing is prohibited within city limits. 

In Fort Madison, !owa, law requires the fire department to practice 

15 minutes before attending a fire. 

It's agairjst the law to gargle in public in Louisiana. 

Rochester, New York, firemen must wear neckties on duty. 

In Kentucky il is illegal to sleep in a restaurant. 

A South Carolina law forbids people to crawl around in public 

sewers without a written permit from the authorities. 

In Rochester. Michigan, anyone bathing in public must first have 

his suit insp^ted by a police officer. 

John True 

Huron Jr. High School 
Adams County 
10990 North Huron \ 
Northglenn, Cob. 80234 
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NiAralization Court Ceremony 

(Grade Levels 4^ 5, 6} 



Skills Involv^ 

Wrfting and Speaking, Analysis 
and Evaluation, Decision 
Making 

Subject Area^^ 

Social Studies, Art 



Materials. Neeiled 

World map, crayons or 
cobr^d pencils, writing 
materials 

Time Required 

Approximately ten hours of 
in-ciass and out-of class time 



< 



Objectives 

♦ io recognize America's ethnic diversity and richness.. 

♦ to recognise that U S. citi^enshii^ is highly valued and worthy; of ' 
' effort and commitment- ^ . ^ * ^ 

♦ to recognise the differences 'between citizenship by birth ^d 
citizenship by naturalization, 

A • to becpme aware of the jddge s function m granting citizenship. 

♦ to express pride in community by welcoming new citizens. 

Directions 

Contact the k>cal Naturalization Court coordinator to find out 
from which countries current prospective citi;^ens come. 

Post a wall map of the world, marking on it (kigms of the soon jo 
be naturalized alliens. A discussion might be initiatedto determine what 
an <ilien is. * 

Invite the Naturalil^ation Court roorditk^tor to the classroom to 
explain procedures for obtaining citizenship and to help the studerits 
decide what role they can play in the naturaliztition cer<»ni(Hiy they ar^* 
to witness, u k»(^sibk\ 

Have th<* c Kiss brainhtorm how t^r'advertise" their cornmunily 
tth a good place to live Students could iist sonifVit the benefits oi living 
in their community \ 

Creicite display posters iUkI havr students lompose letters 
containing personal giH^etings to new citizens and invitmg them to feel 
welcome and enjoy the benefits of the {'ommunity. (bists ol t>ew 
Vitizens can probably be obt<Mned from (ounty or ( ity officers or hnru 
the Naturalization Court loordinator ) 

Arrange to take the < lass to an tH tu<^l Natutaliz<uion Cwrt 
< eremony if all i>ossible (PeYhapsarrangewithlhejudtji*beforeh<ind 
to introduce the < Kiss to the n<jturalization Ctindidates.) At the end oi 
thi* n<itur<ilizaiion ( 4»r<»mony, the students loukl shake thi* new 
citizens' haiKis tuid o(k»r welcome to them 

____ „ 



Words Into Action 



Discuss the students' reactions !o the ceremony once the class 
has returned to the classroom. Here feelings may be explored about 
how the students feel about bemg U.S. citizens and having the rights 
*and^ responsibilities of citizens. ^ 

Have tVie class write ^ thank^you letter lo the judge expressing 
^ hov.' they fell about the cerem<^S^a^^4 telling what they learned. 

Developer 
Margaret L. Hughes 
277 W. Sprirjse^^sbury Ave. 
York, Pa. 17403 
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Responsibility in Kenya and in America 
(Grade Levels 4, 51 6) 



Sliiils Involved 

Problem Solving, Moral 
Reasoning, Reading 
Comprehension, Speaking ^ 

Subject Areas 

Social Studies, Law, 
Anthropology, Sociology, 
World Cultures, World History ; 



Materials Needed 

Map of Africa, case study (on 
next page), writing materials 



Time Requiired 

Approximately two' to three 
in cla^s hours* 



Objectives . 

♦ to recognize value Conflicts that result from cultural or economic 
conflicts. .* , , /. ' . 

♦ to compare and cotitrast culturally determined, values systems; 

♦ tp recognjke .possible alternatives'for resolving a specific conflict. 

♦ to decide upon a r^soluticin /or the dilemma and state reasons for. 
the decision. ' ^ ' ^ 

Directions ^ . ' 

Discuss the* concept of responsibility by» asking students to . 
suggest responsibilities ahat parents typically have toward their 
children m our society. , 

Locate Kenya on the map Of Afnca and lead a discussion of how 
people often have d^^^^^^^* ideas about responsibiities of parents 
toward their children and thai, these differences may relate to cultural * 
differences. ^ . 

Have students research sortie differences between various 
Kenyan cultures and various American cultures. 

Distribute copies of the case study on the next page for the class 
to read. 

Discuss the students' reactions to the father's dilemma and^the 
way he sojyed ii. Have the students describe how they see his conflicts, 
ve them do the same for the conflicts faced by the American 
ents. ^ , ^ 

Have the class resolve the responsibility conflict and decide 
hat should be done with the Kenvan child. Have students list their 
reasons c^nd present them to the class. 

Follow up with research and discussion of American adoption * 
procedures or differences in attitudes towards the rol^ of females in 
various societies and cultures. ' 
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Cas« Study 

A young African woman of Kenya died in childbirth leaving her 
husband with the responsibility of providing for their child. The father 
Of the child was, at the age of twenty, the sqle support of his parents and 
seven younger brothers and sisters. He felt that he was unable to 
assume the additional burden of rearing his baby with the care and 
attention that she needed. After careful consideration, he decided to 
''give'' the baby to a white American family living in Kenya. 

Although the American family consisted of parents and two 
teenage girls, they were happy to care for the child, and the teenagers 
were delighted with their new "sister." Soon the family came to love the 
child and to think of her as a true member of the family. 

Now the family is thinking about adopting the baby and bringing 
her back with them to the United Stakes at the end of seven years. 

The family is not sure that they should do this, however, since 
the baby s family also loves the child, and a sister of the baby s rriother 
has offered to give the child a home. Also, a female baby is considered 
valuable by her tnbe. When she is older she will help with the crops, 
^haiil and chop wood, and bring a '*bride s price* from her future 
husband to her poor family. 

An additional worry to the foster parents is that by faking the 
child away to another country, the child will be deprived of knov^4edge 
about her native culture and family. 



Case Study Reprinted 

with permission of 
Law in a Free Society 



Developer 
Copyrighted by 
Law in a Free Society 
5115 Doyglas Fir Dr. 
Suite I 

Calabasas, Calif. 91302 
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Spotlight of the Week 
^rade L«v«l« I, 2, 3> 



Skills l|ivolv«d 

Speaking. Inquiry, Rote Playm^ 

Subject Areas 

Social Studies 



Mat^idals Needed 

Art materials 

Tii»e Required 

Introduction, 15 fninules; 
Preparation for spotlighting, 
one hour; interview and 
discussion, one hour 



Objectives * 

to recognize individual si\iailarities and differences. 
♦ to distinguish- his/her personality traits from others' personality 
traits. 

Directions 

Tliis activity is to be introduced shortly after school opens in 
September, 

Introduce the activity by asking students to look around the 
classroom at each other. Point out that' every person in the class is 
different and equally important. Tell the students that everyone in the 
class will have an opportunity throughout the school year to be the 
mosf important person in the class for a day. Explain that although only 
one person will be spotlighted per week, ail students will have a role m 
preparing for that day^ 

. Have the siud/nts create press badges, mi<^rophones, and so 
on, andsetup a podium. Have them list the <iuestions to be used for the 
uiterview- 

Help select reporters who will do the spotlighting. 

Have the reporters interview the spotlighted person about 

his/herlamily \\h\ c ustoms or ticulitions, foods, pet'^, or bkes and 

dislikes. 

Have the entire class talk about what they have le<^rned al the 
end of each interview. 

Follow up by having the class choose a community person th^y 
would like to find out more about Arrange an interview with thai 
person. 

Developer 

Edn^ Genise Lewis 

1623 Lindt) Drive 

West Chester, Pa. 19380 v 
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Chan^inst Laws 
(Grade Levels 7, 8, 9) 



Skills Involved 

.Discussion, Inquiry, Valuing, * 
Interviewing^ Composition 



Materials Needed 

No special materials needed 



Civicsf Law, History 



Time Required 

Two 50 minute class periods 



Objectives 

♦ to recognize the need for laws. 



♦ to realize that laws can Ve changed, 

♦ lo ^foresee what, laws may change in the future and how their 
change might affect students personally. 

^ to inveetigate the origin of some laws. 

♦ to become aware that laws often reflect the social climate and as 
' that climate changes, laws often change. 



Ask students to define what they think a law is and how they fee) 
about obeying^ laws. If students are not sure "of what a law is.^cite 
examples. Inquire whether students think the laws they obey today are 
the same laws that existed 50 or 60 years ago, and ask them to explain 
their answers. 

Have students discuss with their parents and/or other older 
relatives laws which the adults followed as teenagers but which no 
longer exist or have been changed. One example could be the lowering 
of the voting age from 21 to 18. 

Have the class form a discussion circle and give each student an 
opportunity to c^Ue a nonexistent or rhang^*cl bw and why tN^ law has 
changed. Discuss what events may have led up to the changing of each 
law cited. After discussion, ask students to write a composition 
spe< ulating on changes in the law for the next v50 years. 



Directions 




^ * Words Into Action 

= ■ ^ ^ 

Citizen Advisory Councils 

<Grad« L«v€ls 10, 11. 12) 



Sktils lnvolv«<i^^ Materials Needed 

Critical Thinking, Values Copies of newspaper artiqle on 

Analt/sjs, Decision Making, next page, copies of school 

Role Playing. philosophy 

Su|>|ect Areas Tifii« Required 

Socio!ogy, History, Two to three SO^minute 

' Government class periods 

Objectives* 

♦ to describe and define the role and tasks of a citizen advisory 
council. 

♦ to identify possible participants and their respective reasons for 
joining a citizen advisory council 

^ to recognize a schooKs needs and set goals to nieet those needs. 

Directions 

Discuss the concept of a formal education. 

Ask students to consider what they believe to be the goal of a 
formal education. Record the answers on the chalkboard. 

Discuss which goals the class believes to be the 'Vight" ones and 
why. Discuss the role the public can play in deciding what goals are 
chosen by schools. Have the class hs^othesi^e kinds of community 
persons that should be involved in drafting such ^als. 

Disajfc yte copies oithe newspaper article reprinted on the next 

page. 

H^e students read it ^nd discuss the purpose of the citizen 
advisorvrouncil tn Los Angela. Ask them to decide if such an advisory 
council would work in their community. 

Divide the class into 4 or 5 groups, each representing different 
groups {( ommunity, parent, teacher, and the like) thai might sit on a 
ntizen advisory < (iuru i! for th^* school district. Ask each group to set 
and list goals for the district, as that group would see them. 

Give each group a c{>py of the school philosophy Let them 
rewnte it and reevaluate the goals they've already written m terms of 
thv new philosophy 

Htwe <) representative of e<u*h group report on the phik>sophy, 
goals, <md group j)rocesses involved in Uie exercise. 

Folbw lip by h<\ving the class de<'ide upon and write a common 
sch<Ki! philosophy and < ommon h< hool goals. Have them write a letter 
to the f>rinc if>al or select rc^presentatives to go m p^^rson to let him**her 
know their opinior^s. 
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^^l^iiblic to B^Giv^n Role in Deciding City Schools! Goals'' 

Should the city schools teach your child ''saleable skills, 
understandings and attitudes that wake the worker _ . a produc live 
particip^^nt in economio life"? 

Or should they concentrate on developing ''a full array of 
thinking and problem-solving skills'' exercised by independent minds 
and ^elt directed individuals? ^ 

Or should the schools try to do both? 

Starting shortly, cifi^en advisory councils at each of the * 
district s 626 schools will try, under the district's plan, to marshal 
community interest in deciding what publiceducation should comprise 
in today's world. 

The process will be repeated en masse throughout the county 
and state m the coming weeks as one of the first endeavors of its kind in 
the nation. 

The lay public will be asked to chart educational goals of the 
future as part of a statewide plan promulgated by theM.egislature. 

If the public is dissatisfied with education and warns change, as 
tlie thinking goes, then it first must decide what the schools ?>houId be 
doing. 

Goal setting is considered the first step toward holding the 
schools accountable for their perforrnance in educacing children. 

What happens then depends on many factors, including 
whether schools are willing to adapt their actions to the adopted goals. 
Is the program unrealistic*!^ . 
Possibly, but the project leader thinks the plan i^^'the only way 
out of the chaos we are m/' ^ 

'if it is a dream/' he ixitid, '*il had better bfHonw <)fe<i!ity. People 
see t(K> many inconsistencies and irrelev<ificies m education. 
Education, like a lot of other institiftions, is in trouble." 

*'The cotu ept of pul^ln edu( >iti{>n is worth savHif^ hut sclioois 
-.inust be reformed. They have 90I to b\*come more p^»rs<>n<ili/.ed and 
individualized, and people musi come \o feel n'>sponsibi(* for the 
decisions now made for them by instituiions/' 

'1f \\w effort produci»s nothing more than partu^l removal nf the 
wall thai often exists between st hoolsand f>arents/* he said, 'it would 
b<» m^or a< < omplishm^nir -^•-^ 

TOe <ioa!s roordinator for the Los Angeles district Stml, "!f the 
district's goals are to refle< t the'desires f>f the total community, it is 
imperative that large numbers of those served by th^» schools 
l>arents, community represetitatives, students (at the secotidary level) 
and others be involved m the goal setting process/* 

Excerpted from the /.o$ Ange/es Developer 

Times, January LS, 1973 (^Copyrighted by \ 

Reprinted with permission of Law in a Free S<k lety 

Law In a Free Soaety . ' 51 15 Douglas Fir Dr , Suite I 

Calabasas, Calif. 9L302 
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Isnorance Is No Excuse 
<Grad« L«v«l$ 7, 8, 9> 



> 



-< 



Skills faivolvied 

Inquiry, Discussion, Analysis 



Materials Needed 

No special materials needed 



Subject Areas 

Civics, Law, History 



Time Required 

One 50-minute class period- . 




Objectives 

♦ to determine which laws directly affect students* Jives. 

♦ to recognize the impact of laws on everyday life, 
to analyze the purpose of public safety laws. 

* 

Directions ^ 

This activity focuses on creating an awareness of the need for laws in 
our society. 

Write the following statement on the board and ask students to 
discuss its meaning: 'Ignorance of the law is no excuse.'' The 
discussion should focus on making students aware of the need for laws. 

D^de the class into two groups: those students who walk to 
school ancJ thos€who ride. Have each group list laws devised to protect 
them during their trips to and from school. 



Have the class discuss the importance to their lives of the laws 
on the lists. A similar exercise can be done using school rul^s rather 
than lau^s. in this exercise, focus on the similarities and differences 
between school rules and laws. Discuss, for example, what happens 
when rules or laws are disobeyed. 



John True 

Huron Jr. High School 
Adams County 
10990 North Huron 
Northglenn, Colo. 80234 
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Tb€ Message of the Media 

<Grad^ Levels 10, 11* 12) 



Skills Involved 

Critical Reading, Analysis, 
inquiry 

Siib|«ct Areas 

Governments JournaHsm, Law, 
History 



Matei'ials Needed 

NevvspapefC journals ot^ 
^ maga^ 



Time 

Two or thr^ 



50minut€ 
periods 



Objective* 

• to discriminate between fact and opinion. 

• to recognize the point of view taWn by speciffc media. 

• to compare and contrast media coverage of a :\event or issue. 

• to recognize the way media can influence the o .stcome of an issue. 

Directions ■• * , ^ , 

Di^coss what sections and in what order students read the 
nevvspai^magazmes. List which sections are read most. Point out 
to the class that these are known as "prim^ spaces and are used for 
•the most important stories. . • ' , * 

Have students read newspaper or txxs^QazmQ articles ttet 
descrtbiT^tirrent issue (not editorials or Op-Ed columns). Ask the 
students to identify in writing those statements that seem to be facts^ 
and those that seem to be. opinions or inferences. 

Have the students compare and contrast their analyses ot the 
stones'^ the way e^sch newspaper or magazine treated the story. 
Ask them to consider the page the article appeared <5n, its placernent 
on the page, whether pictures were used, and whether it was set o«^^ 
headlines. Ask how this treatment affected their reaction to thepe^ | 

• Follow-up by having students discuss their attitudes tov^ard the 

press and the suhtk> w.iy the press can influence readers. Divide 
stud-nts into four sections and assign each a contemporary news event 
or issue Ask each to prepare a 60 second news report aimed at sway^ 
,nq as well as informing the public. If possible, tape the reports and 
discuss the ways in which the student reports attempted to bias the 
public. Have students distinguish between^the facts and opinion's m 
each report. 

Devehper 

Institute for Political and Legal Education 
Educational Improvement Center, South 
207 Delsea Drive. R.D. 4. Sewell, N.J. 08080 
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A Public Service Advertising Campaign 

<Graa^ Levels 7, 8, 9) 



Skills Involved 

Decision Making, Art, 
Analysis, Evaluation, Research, 
Speaking and Writing 

Subject Areas 

Civics, Art, History, English, 
Speech . y 

i 



Materials Nee<led 

Art materials, magazines 



Time Required 

Research for campaign: two to 
three 50-minute periods. 
Create campaign materials: 
two to three periods 



Objectives 

• to investigate and use advertising strategies. 

• to investigate the power of advertising to change people's attitudes 
and behavior. 

• to plan and execute a public service advertising campaign. 

• to develop graphic and written materia! for a public service 
advert ising campgign . 

Direction* 

P'scuss public service advertising, both its uses and abuses. 

Have ^students collect examples o( such advertising in 
newspapers and magazines. Post the examples on the bulletin board 
for study. 

Have students select a topic they believe is important to the 
school community (e.g.. graffiti, neighborhood crime). 

Have students collect as many facts as possible about the topic, 
either in small groups or as individual assignments". - 

^^^^ students decide upon a position they wish to take on a 
topic. Have them write an outline of what they wish to accomplish with 
regard to Hieir position and the message they want to get across. • 

^^'^^ students propose alternative public service advertising 
strategies for getting their message across (e.g., leaflets, displays, 
contests, newspaper ads). Students may want to research the relative 
effectiveness of these strategies before choosing which ones to use. 

Create a public service advertising campaign using professional 
techniques such as creating slogans and designing visuals (bumper • 
stickers, posters, pamphlets, flyers, ads, and the like) to be distributed 
in school and posted on bulletin boards, in community store mndoj/s, 
on cnarket bulletin boards and printed in are*) ne^vspapers. ^--^ 



Follow-up after the campaign has run for a month by havmg 
stud^-ntsdeterrn'me if it has succeeded- Have a discussion focusmg on 
the results of the campaign and what was learned during the 
€xperie\v:erConsider which techniques worKed best and thmk oi 
suggestidii for better approaches. 

Developer 

» John True 

Huron Jr. High School 
Adams County 
10990 North Huron 
Northglenn. Colo. 80234 
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Supreme Court Decisions 

<Grad« Levels 7, 

} — ^ 

Skilfe Involved Materials Needed 

Problem Solving, Critical ^ worksheets 
Thinking, Valuing. Working in ' " 
SmallvGroups . " .. 

Subject Areas T:«»« . .'^ 

w; t^^, I /- • Required 

Objectives 

* to recognize that ^aws are made to protect people. 

• to develop analytical thinking and judging skills. 

♦ to deve!oi>decision making skills. 

Directions 

This lesson could be used folbwing a lesson on the U.S. court svstem'" 
and the Suprenrie Court. " ^ ' 

• ^^tribute court cases and copies of the worksW shown on 
the next two pages. Divide the class into four groups. The class will 
spend two class periods reviewing the cases and filling out the 
worksheets. 

. Ask each group to select a group reporter. The reporter will 
present each group s decisions and describe some of the thinking that" 
went into fhat decision. After the presentations tell the cla'ss the 
decisions* made by the reol judges and have the class discuss thes- 
decisions. 

Compare student decisions to the actual decisions in light of 
their similarities and differences. Have students hu«othesi2e/aboui the 
thinking that resulted in the judges' decisions. 

Supreme Court Cases 

Case Number I: 

In West Virginia, several children were expelled from public 
schools for refusing to salute the flag. These children were members of 
a rehoious sect called Jehovah's Witnesses. The Witnesses maintain 

*The<,uu,Jd<«,.,o„.w^r.asWk>ws C^s^numbw I y<«. C^sv numb.; 2 yes.C«s,.„umb^, ) m. ' 
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that saluting the flag violates a Biblical injunction in which they strongly, 
believe: "Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image; , , . Thou 
shalt not bow down thyself to them nor serv€ them/' To the Witnesses, 
the salute is a form of bowing down to an image. 

Question: Do believe that the religious rights of these 
children were viola^d? 



Case Number 2: 

In Virginia, people were required to pay a $1.50 tax in order to 
vote h state and local elections. Mrs. Gladys Berry, along with several 
other people, refused to pay the tax. They claimed that the tax 
interfered with the right to vote and also discriminated against classes 
of persons otherwise qualified to vote, especially the poor. The state of 
Virginia argued that the states have the power to establish certain 
voting qualifications and that applying the tax insured that the voter 
was reasonably intelligent and responsible. 

Question: Do you feel that the required voting tax violated the 
rights of the people? 



Case Number 3: 

San Francisco, like many American cities, has laufs requiring 
that buildings be safe and sanitary places to live. The city hires people 
to inspect the buildings for violations of the law. 

A San Francisco building inspector came to Roland Camara*s 
house. Because the city inspector did not have a search warrant, 
Camara would not let him in. The inspector left. Later he returned 
again without a warrant. Again Camara refused to let him in. The police 
then arrested Camara, He was charged with breaking a San Francisco 
law that required a building own^r to admit a housing inspector without 
a warrant. California state courts found Camara guilty. 

Camara appealed to the U.S. Supreme Court, He claimed that 
his Fourth Amendment rights had been violated. He argued th^t his 
home ?5r>ulfl be searched only with a legal warrant. !n order to get a 
warrant, the inspector had to show a judge good ireason to search. 

The city of San Francisco replied that it wanted all buildings to 
be safe. To see that they were safe, each had to be inspected. !t would 
be an expensive an^ time consuming process for an inspector to get a 
warrant for every building he washed to inspect. 

Question: Should a building inspector be able to inspect a house 
without a warrant? 



4 
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Worksheet fo^ 
^*Siipr«me Court Decisioits'' 



Group Members: 



Case Number Number Voting Yes Number Voting No_ 

Explanation of the reasons for the way the group members voted: 

Majority Opinion 



Concurring Opinion 



Disseniing Opinion 



ERLC 



Vicky Trampe 
Central Jr. High School 
200 S. W. 4th Street 
Forest Lake, Minn, 55025 
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Vot«r Registration* 

(Grade Levels lOl 11, 12> 



Skills Involved 

^ Writing, inteVviewing, 
. Research, Analysis of 
Information, Chart Making, 
Interpretation, Hypothesis 
Testing 

Subject Areas ^ f 

American Government, Civics, 
Political Science^ Geography, 
Mdlhematics 



Materials Needed 

\{ptei; registration forms, 
change of address post cafe 



Time Required 

Discussion and simulation: two 
to three 50 m\|iute class 
periods; Canvassing activity 
preparation: one class period; 
Actual canvassing: one or two 
hours; Analysis: two to three 
class periods. 



Objectives 

♦ to help register voters in a local community, 

♦ to determine some characteristics of local community residents. 

♦ to develop and carry out a voter registration strategy andv 
. recognize the procedures and qualifications invoked in voting 

within a particular commufhity or state. 

♦ to be able to fill out a voter registration form. 

♦ to interpret and extrapolate informa^oQabout individual voters in ^ 
order lo develop a voter profile for a nei^borhood. 

Directions ^ 

Introduce the concept of voting in a de>^ocracy by asking the 
class to consider the procedures involved and the importance of the 
freedom to vote. 

- Discuss your states or local community's qualifications for 
voting and the principal methods of voter registration in your local 
con^munity.' ^ 

♦ P^^^^ihe the notion of voter regist rat i<5n and explain how to use 
voter registration forms. Discuss communityYanvassmg techniques 
and try a few simulations in class. 



V 



*V<^«r r«*g»stfdtKin by is not |>r*i<tK4*d in M^it^s 'nw*?4»for^, w*' I hat Ih*' t^^^u Iw^r 

mvesti<jdti» wh^lh«r this at tivity c^n be done 
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Have the class research^ a neighborhood with* low voter 
registration and develop a ' straiegs^ to register voters in that 
neighborhood. 

Inform your County Office of Voter Registration that you plan ^ 
to canvass neighborhood citizens and help register them to ^ote. 
Obtain the necessary forms from this office. » / 

• Have che class prepare a canvassing sheet to record inforhiation 
concerning the numbers of potential voters a?id their poHticaf desires, 
• Then have the class canvass in the.selected'neighborhood and fill in the 
voter registration forms, * . 

Have students analyze the canvassing inform^ition and Hevelop 
a profile of the type of people registered before asking the class to : 
project the type of elected officials the community will prefer; 

* Mail the coiYipleted forms to the Cpunty Voter Registration 
Office, If election time is near, test the hypotheses by analyzing the 
voters' choices. . ^ 

' Developer 

James A:-*Federici 
' ' 3433'C South Broad Street 

Trenton, N J, 08610 
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^ You Ar€ the Judge: A Moral Dilemma 
<Grad« L€V«I« 10, 11, 12> 



>■ 



ERIC 



Skills Involved 

Values Analysis, Critical 
Thinking, Moral Reasonins, 
Decision Making, Working in 
Small Groups, Speaking and 
Writing ^ 

Subject Arifeas 

Civics, History, Government, 
Socia!^ Studies, Values 
Education 



Materials Needed 

Copies of the court^case study 
printed on the following p^ges 



Time Required 

Three to five SO-minute class 

periods 



Objectives 

♦ to understand what a moral dilemma is, 

♦ to compare and contrast factual content of cou|:t testimony. 

♦ to analyze facts and testimony, 

♦ to weigh alternatives and come to a decision. 

♦ to communicate opinions and decisions verbally and in \>Ating. 
> ♦ to reevaluate one s decision* 

♦ to b^com^ aware of other valu^ orientations. 

♦ to recognize I he universality of moral dilemmas. 

Directioii^ / 

Explain what a moral dilemma and have t he students descrilx? 
ones »th^y face every day. Once the concept is understood, distribute 
copies of the ca^e study prmted on the following pages and ask the 
students to read it. 

Divide the class into groups of three. Each group will constitute 
a court of iu<^es. One student from each court should be Presiding 
Judge. This 'student will also be spokesperson for the < ourt and be 
responsible for writing th*> opinion 

Have each group of judg^s^discuss the case, reviewing the fat ts 
and the testimony presented at the trial. " 
Some suggested queMions students might consider in reai hing their 
verdict are: ' . ' ^ 

♦ Does a person have a right to kill in self defense? 

^ Does a person have a right to kill in />rder to es< af>e from a 
government whichdenieshimor her freedom toleavethecourUry? 

♦ Is the evidence presented in this case sufficient ^-r* find the 
defendant fWerner Weinhold) guihyV 



0? 
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• If the di'kndmt guilty, then what would be a just punkhment for 
the crime? \ 

♦ If the defendani is not guiits\ tlien what protection, if any, should he 
be given follovvitig his release? 

When each court has reached a dec usion, hav^e the Presiding 
Judge write a short ot>inion or statement that explains what the roui i 
decided. The opinion should also briefly explain why the court reached 
its decision. 

* If all three judges agree on the verdict and tJie reasons for it , the 
Court should, write onf? opinion. If one of the judges disagrees, two 
opinions should be writien, one a majority opinion and the other a 
minority opiht^^n^ 

Have each court present the opinion(s) to ihe class. Have 
students compare the decisions and discuss the reasons that each 
court gave. 

When students have completed their discussioii, tell them the 
decision made .by the West German court m^the case of Werner 
Weinhold. Compare their decisions and reasons with those of the West 
German judges. ^"^\ 

Follow-up by having students investigate and dis^tlSS^r)o}ittcaliy 
repressive regimes; in the world, or the work of the Human Rights 
CommissK>n)t>stablished by the United N^itions to consider cases of 
violation ofThe Unittersal Declaration of Human Rights (copies obtain 
able from the Urw^ Nations Ass(KiatK>n of the United States of 
America, 300 E. ^2nd Street, New York, NA* mil). 

^h^i flapp<cn<>'d o« the Night of 

The Fai ts in ihv Casv 

Werner Weinhoki was a 27 year old private m the East Gernuui 
Army. He was unhtipt>y be< ause the government under whu h he live<} 
denied h\m freedonr^s he thought he ought to havi» as tj human b^nng, 
Werm'r was rsptn iallvfrngry b<»( nuscheand most other Rast ( M*rmans 
are nui allowed to leave iheir t (iUiUry. cvci^ to visit relatives m VJvsi 
Germ<iny« Therefore, VJpxiwx shpp^»d awav from his uriil, wimh was 
statK>iH»d in { )i4*s<k*n, taking a subma< hine t^un with him, H^* stok* a 
serH*s of ( ars arKl used ihf'm to make Ills way to the bor<k»r betw<*rfi 
East and West Gercn<uiy. For three nights Werner hid ii> a barn in the 
wooded, hilly region of I hurnvjet). 1 hcn^ siill we<irin<j his tutny uniform, 
he(k\< Kk*<l io fry toes< ape /U ?oss the most }H»avily gu<ir{k»d frorUu r in 
all Europe. Along ''the detith stn|>s," or the honner, t\tv barbpci win* 
entanglem<*nts with slnt>s of plough<»(l up larni, wat<htowers, and 
mmefields. I he strips ar$» patrolled by do<js and by <unH*d fjuards who 
are on 24 hf nir alert . i hv guar^ds h<we ord<'rs to pr(»vent anyone man. 
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woman, or child - from leaving East Germany, If necessary, the patrols 
are **to us^ force of arms" ^nd ''shoot to kil!/' , 




Luckier than, most people who have tned to cross the frontier, 
Werner did manage to escape. He then hitch hiked across West 
Germany to the home of some relatives. It was there that h& later was 
arrested on charges brought by the East German government. Two 
border guards, Klaus Seid*>l and Juergen Lange, had been found shot in 
their backs. Neither had fired his weapon. 

Although the East Gerroan government demanded that 
Werner be returned to stated trial jn his homeland, the West German 
government refused to give him up or extradite him. That refusal 
infuriated the East Germans. They even offered a reward of 100,000 
marks ($41,860) to anyone who could capture and return Werner to 
them. No one was able to do so; however, because Werner Weinhold 
was taken into custody by the West Germans. He was brought to Inal 
in the city of Essen, The charge? Murder. 

What Werner Weinhold Said in His Defense 

As I was fleeing across the heavily guarded border, I < <\me under 
automatJC weapons fire In self d^ff^nst* i spun around and ?»ruptK»d a 
clip of submachine gun fire m the direction from which the first shots 
came, I am very sorry if I killed the two guards. 1 wish all those who want 
to leave East Germany could be allowed to do so. Then such things 
viould nipt happen. 

What the East German Government Did 

The East German government sent copies of what tli^y said was 
"documentary evidence'' in the case. That government did not serxi 

V_ , : ^ 
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the bullets \\Ko\jexed horn the bodies of the border guards, however. 
Nor^did it allow witness^^s to travel to the court in Essen, West 
Gerrnany, to testify in the case, 

WHat the West German Prosecutor Did 

The West German prosecutor accepted the evidence from the 
East Germans as factual He asked that Werner Weinhold be found 
guilty and given a jail sentence of 10 and a half years, (In West 
Germany, the maximum penalty for unpremeditated (unplanned) 
ipurder is 15 years. Life imprisonment is a penalty for only otie cnme 
premeditated (or planned) murder. The. death penalty is no^ allowed, 
no matter what the crime,) 

Now You, the Judges Must Decide 

Wowvthat all of the testimony m the case has been given, you, 
one of the tHree judges^ must decide. In the West German courts, cases 
are heard by judges and decided by them much as they are rn ihe 
United States Supreme Court. Sometimes ''p>rofessionar' juror^ or 
persons specially trained in law do hear cases there, but West 
Germany does not have a jury system like ours. No "amateurs" or 
persons ur>trained in law and selected at random evfr sit in judgment. 

Court s Deciskm 

On December 3, 1976, the West German High Court acquitted 
Wertier W<»inhold of the murd<»r of two border guards. The Court ruled 
that conclusive evidence had not been provided that the bullets from 
Weinhold s 5^un had killed the guards. Thos^> bullets might have come 
from shols fired by other gutuds attempting to stop Wfinhold The 
Court went or) to say that '*it regretted that two people had died*' of 
what It i tilled "political realities." Speaking for the Court Jhe judge said 
that the E<ist C^ermans had turned the border areas intoa'^fortress like 
killing .^otK\" tjnd that the orders by East German authorities to *'shoot 
to kill" peo[>h» trying to escape were *']ust as illegal as the coercion used 
to kei*p KaM riermatis fu>m\^omg where they liked by other means "^ 

f ast fu^nuan n»at tion thv a< quitt<U was iTnnH>difU<» I h** 
offu lal nvwsageiK y t alk*d it si t)(ndalous,sho< kiug.tind a n^st <iri lage of 

)UStRi\ 

Adapted from /fitf»r< oni Hh,Xti<ri>al Devehpet^^^^ 

PetsfUH tiVi's: The tiuman Ih Maigaiet Branson 

??K*nsion an<l printed with per , David C Kmq 
Niission from (Uohal l^^ispvt riMe«s 

\ rn /:<iuc (ilian 

218 1: IHth Street ' " • 

New York, iN 10003 
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America's Prisons 
<Grad« Levels 10, 11, 12) 



>- 



Skills Involved 

Decision Making, Role Playing, 
Obs^ivation, Chart and Graph 
Interpretation, Evaluation, 
inference Making , " 



Materials 

A complete untt costs $59,95 
and inckides 5 wall posters, 30"^ 
photo study prints, a cassette 
\ape, a teacher's guide, and 20 
dupHcating masters 



America's Prisons is a rriuhirn^dia unit intended to present an 
objective overview of some r^aluies of prison life. Using visual and 
audio materials, students beco^me involved in observation and decision 
making as they explore Arrjerjcan prisons and those who endur? 
them guards, inmates, and administrcitors. 




Publisher 

Correctional Service of Minnesota 
^1427 Washington Avenue, South 
Minneapolis, Minn. S5454 
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Citiz€qi$hi|> Adventures of 
^^Iwrllollipop Dragon 
<Grad« Levels K, 1, 2, 3) " 

> '- i 



Skills Involved! Materials 

Decision Making The ct>nriplet^ series of six 



. filmstrips with records or 
cassettes and a teacher s guide 
costs $105. Filmstrips and 
records or cassettes can also 
be bought one lesson at a time 



Stimmary 

Cxlxzmshxi^ Advemures o/ the Lolhpop Dragort is a series of six 
sound filmstrips Each filmstrip has a slop frame to en^rourage viewer 
participation. The stop frame usually comes at a crisis poini>*halfway 
through the story. The goal of this series is Jo help^prepa^re students, 
intellectually and emotionally, for the task of being a good citizep. 



Publisher 

\ Society for Visual, Education, Inc. 

1345 Diversey Parkway 
Chicago, 111 60614 
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Citizenship Decision-Making 
<Grad« L«v€!s 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9) 



> 



Skills Involved 

Decision Making, Judging, 
Valuing, Problem Solving, 
Reading, Writing, and 
Speaking 



, Materials 

Th<^ teacher s text contains the 
activities and needed materials 
and co§ts $9.60 



Summary 

Citizenship Decision-Making contains many flexible lessors 
which cover various subject areas centered around the decision- 
making process. They are described in easy-to foltew formats, and 
each is designed to be carried out in 30 to 40 minute class periods. The 
teachers may choose which practices they want to use and may adapt 
the lessons to meet the needs of their classes' grade levels and abilities. . 
The lessons should be taught sequentially cind are categorized into four 
units: Decisions and You ( 10 lessons to increase awareness of the need 
for decision making); Making Decisions {6 lessons to develop decision^ 
making skills); Judging, bee isions (5 lessons to help strengthennhe 
ability to make judgment?); and Influencing Decisions (4 lessons lo help 
develop skills associated with influencing decisions). 



Publisher 

Addison Wesley Publishing Co, 

1843 Hicks Road 

RolKng Meadows, 111 ^tfOOB 
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Culture Con^ct 
<Gra<l€ Levels 7, 8, 9)- 



< 



Skills Involved Materials 

Problem Solving, Role Playing, Tl^is simulation package 

Decision Making, Valuing (game and manual) costs 

V ^ ^ approximately $35 

Summary 

In Culture Contgct students are grouped into two very different 
societies that establish trade contact. Through this trading, the 
membef s of each society get a chance to experience how social 
structure operates, how government works J^a; language barriers can 
affect relationships, and how comrmmtcatiorT^s^ established. The 
outcome depends entirely on the pia^rs actions. The game requires a 
willingness on the part, of the sXkJeAts to assume precise roles in 
experiencing possible intercuhural problems and exploring solutions. 



Publisher^ 

Abt Associates. Inc. 
55 Wheeler St. 



ambridge, Mass. 02138 
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Delegate 
<Grad€ Levels 8» 9, 10, 11, 12) 



-< 



Skills |i6ivo!v«d 

Role Playing^ Decision Making, 
Problem Solving, Gr^up 
Interaction, Evaluation, 
Writing 



Materials 

Th^ unit simulatioa package 

IS v$14 



Summary 

Delegate is a simulation activity in which students assume the 
roles of delegates at a national political party convention The class is 
divided into five groups: radical, liberal, moderate^ conservative, and 
reactionary. The groups try to settle problems concerning contested 
delegations, to write the party's platform, and ^o select the presidential 
and vice presidential candidates. Major parly plaUorm issues are 
provided 'for consideration (e.g.. taxation, welfare reform, race 
relations, prison reform). Students evaluate the convention system in a- 
<:lebriefing session and make suggestions for improvement, 



Publisher 

♦ 

Interact 

Box 262 • 
Lakestde. CM. 92(M() 
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Eqaality 

<<5rad^ L^v^ls 5, 6, S) 



P{ibfisher *^ 

Interact 

Box 262 

Lakeside. Calif. 92040 



Skills Involved Materials 

Role Playing, Reading, Probtem The unit simulation package 

Solving, Decision Making, , - costs $14 

Writing* Group Interaction, 
Evaluation 

Summary * ' 

Equality is a simulation activity in which students role play a 
slave society of ''Uglies*' on an imaginary planet and /ecord their 
experiences Jh> a journal; They discover how bding owned affects their 
individual oersonalifies. ThenMheOTaip|j^art of the activity begins, and 
students Jbecome citizens of an imagmary city called Independence. 
Their ethnic heritage is determined by drawing identity tags which 
contain role infoiTn^tion {e.g,, age, color, education, occupation). 
Once placed in one of Independence's S!)<^ neighborhoods, which range 
from city ghettos to rich suburban estates, they role play certain 
incidents involving tension between minority groups. Students acquire 
self image points during their interactions and may lose som<^ as 
determined by Fate Cards. The basic crisis ihey must handle involves 
school integration. A final debriefing session gives children the chance 
to talk abou! their attitudes and feelings toward racial problems and to 
evaluate the simulation as a learning strategy. 
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First Things: Values 
(Grade Levels 1, 2, 3> 



Skills Involved 

Moral Reasoning, Valuing, 
Role Playing 



Materials 



The serks consists of 
individually boxed units each 
with two sound {cassette or 
record) filmstVips, The cost is 



approximately $25 per unit 



\ 



In First Things: Values, eacjn unit contains a moral topic 
important to primary school age children, and for each topic two 
dilemmas are presented. The first dilemma offers students a number of 
possible solutions which they may consider along with their own. The 
second dilemma offers no solutions in order to encourage children to 
make and then support their own solutions. Classroom activities 
offered include filmstrjp vievMing, discussib^^-and^ole playing. The 
teacher*s, guide provid€ts a short explanation of Lawt>ence Kbhlberg s 
stages of moral reasoning, a script of the (filmstrip narrariorr.^ample^ 
questions, and a bibliography. \ \ 




> 
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Words Into Action 



Living with Me and Others 

<<5rad€ Levels K through 6) 



>- 



Skills Involved 

Valuing, Discussion, Judging, 
Inquiry. Decision Making 



Material 

One teacher's kit for each of 
the six levels {Levels A 
through F) contains, the 
lessons and needed materials 
for each unit. Each costs 
$39.9S 



r 



Summary ^ ^ 

. Uvm3 with Me and Others is a series of character education 
lessons presented in a series of teacher guides designed to help develop 
children's individual value systems. The suggesfed teaching activities 
include story telling; discussion, role playing, singing, and so op. The 
iDethodology recommended involves the children in recognizing 
problems in their daily lives, classifying what they find, choosing 
behavior alternatives, weighing ihe consequences of possible choices, 
and proceeding with the most satisfying action. Self-discovery is the 
key to their research into valuing. Children are free-to make their own 
decisi<:^s. Unit topics for grades K through 3 include honesty; 
generosity, and justice, while topics for grades 4 through 6 include 
convictions, courage, and tolerance. 



Publihher 

Thomas Jefferson Research Center 
1143 North Lake Avenue 
Pasadena, Calif. 91104 > 
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Skills in Citiz^^n Action: 
An English*Social Studies 
Program for Secondary Schools 
<^rad« Lev<^ls II and 12) 



-< 



Skills Involved 

Valuing, Writing, Speaking, 
Rcs^^arch^nd Analysis. 
Decision Making, Judging 



The text is appr<»qimdte!y ^ 
$375 



Summary 

SkiH$iri^Citi^,en Action is a book for educators whit h offers an 
overview of many diverse approaches toward establishing a citizenship 
education < urnculum in conv^^jitionai secondary school envircKinients. 
It is not a'^'prepackaged*' curncukm) nor does it advocate one specific 
teachins] strategy. It does delineate what a citizenship edcicauon 
curriculum Should include and how to go about incorporating-such a 
curriculum in the school. Wi>htn the flexible pair'ameters of this 
curyculum outline, teachers are required to act in a variety of roles 
(^ 9 , facilitator^ c()ordinat>)r, advisor, teacher),* Sfudeni at tivities 
include^ community action projects and analysis and production of 
media presentations related to public concerns, 

■4 

. \ „ Publtsher 

- National IVxthook Corniviny 
* H2S9 Nile-s Cenm Road 
. " ' "SkokK». 111. biWb 
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Words Into, Action 



Voices for Justice 



<Grad« L«v€!s 10, 11, 12) 



> 



Skills Involved 

Decision Making, Role Playing, 
Vakimg 




Material* 

Th^ student tekt and teacher s 
guidi* are each under $3 



Eight case studies range from state commission hearings* to 
federal* executive, legislative, and judicial hearings. Each c^ise study 
calls for discussion c^f the issues and requires |)articiRation in decision 
.makmg rhrough role playing. Students learn lo identify and describe 
conflicts of uilerest and values, to research information needed to solve 
a problem, to forecast and Evaluate the consequences of choices, and - 
to practtcv a variety of democratic procedures in handling 
disagreements, A teacher s guide outlines an eight step process. 



Puh&her 
Ginn and Co. 
Lexington, Mass 02173 
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Art Class Aides 



>- 



Community Characteristics 

Although strictly speal^ing, this activity is not a community 
program, we are summarizins it this way because it is not a single 
lesson or activity. Rather, it is one that can be used in many subject 
areas and can be incorporated into many aspects of a school program. 

Student Participants 

There are no formal requirements for participation. The activity 
IS suggested for cj>*tdr^ m 4th, 5th, and 6th grades. 

Sum^rv / - 

Student aides (peers and older students) assist teachers in the 
art classes of younger students. Aides help set up art interest areas 
(^.g., clay, paint, puppetry) and then assist the younger children m their 
choice of materials, size of working groups, organization of work 
spaces, and so on. This activity can be carried out in a v<iriety of subject 
areas where the teacher may relinquish some authority to, students 
who are able to initiate and carrv out some teaching responsibilities. 

Outcomes 

Students who become art class aides can strengthen their 
leadership skills and. through responsible action, im rea^e their sense 
of self esteem. They begin to develop an awareness of what it takes to 
teach others. They also increase their communu ation skilK by working 
with younger children. The younger students benefit from th<* nit<>rest 
of the class aides who often motivate them to be more sell reliant atul t< > 
he more eager to participate in art class. 



dmtuct 

Carole A Bowker, A T H. 
1 15 Dixboro Road 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 48105 
{.'il3) 994 6034 
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Words AclK^n 
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Consumer Action ScirC'ice 



ERIC 



This program hab siu c^^ssful in o vc^r^ny of urban and 
suburban m^ighborhoods in the St. Pad Mmne<)pohs area. 

Participants ^ 

All senior hiyh students m \\\^%\. Paul Public School Distru taro 
i^hgible. Pres^^ntly, 230 youth belong lo Students Serving Stucknits, th^* 
organization throutjh which the Consumer Action Si^r\}k^^ functions. 

" The CimsumcT Action Serx^xce grew out of a cours€» in thi» St. 
Paul 0}x*n Sch<^ol. Today n involves many of the students participaUn<j 
ut the Students Serving Students Program which draws 10th, 1 1 th, and . 
12th graders trom eight ar^a high schools. Student participants have 
developed <uh! produi ed a Student Survival Handbook which has 88 
pag^s of informcition designed to help teeiiage consumers buy a car, 
find • pregnancy testing, learn about their legal rights and 
responsibilities* and the like The Consumer Ac lion S^ruic e <ilso 
sponsors a Care<*r Day, the last of whnh was made into a knal 
television specu^l where 30 community resource people explairH»d such^ 
professions <^s i <npentry^data processing, and funeral direction to 150 
students. Cr<^nsum(»f Action SeruK p also publishes Open A< non, a 
nevvslrtter fc)r stud<*nls and < ommunity memb^^rs v>;hich reports the 
organization's activities, lists )ob openings for adoles< ents, and offers 
health advk e. 

Outcomes 

^ I>»tiling with consumer comj)l<iints gives participtints in the 
ConsunVrr fKi tion Seri u e practical expeneni e to help them develop 
their probk^m solving, comitiuniCfUion und decisionmaking skills. 
Tlu^y ( an learn more tibout the J^iglits and responsibilities of the 
( onsumer in our so{ :<»tv and b<*trf*r underst<ind Uh* r)fa{ tu f^l skU' of 
t onsnuK'r lif^v su( h .js fu)w ti \ buy t\ ^ %\x . r<*nt f\n ap^utnuMit . or u*tnin 
de{e< tiv^* uKrrt h<indise. I he Consume? Ac lion Sertm e i»nables , 
youngsters to take a letKknsh^p role m then communily. This 
involvement o{|^*n gives th<»m a* strong si*nse of resp<>nsibilily which 
bolsters their self esteem. 

OmHiit , ^ ^ 

Eli/ab^»t}i Lampl<nid, i)ire( tor 
* Stu<ients Serving Students 

97 f:<ist Central Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. %I01 
' • . {612)292 1225 
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High School Medical Scholars 



Comtimtsity Cbaract^ri^tics 

This program operates in a rural community where there are 
few dentists, doctors, or other professionals. 

Participants 

Juniors and seniors from seven high schools participate in this 
jbrogram. They are high achieving students who are interesce4 in the 
health fields of medicine or dentistry and have a minimum grade 
average of B*^ or fiigher. 

Summary 

High School Medical Scholars is a program run by The 
University of Mississippi Medical Center, through the Office of 
Minority Student Affairs, which sponsors a series of weekly lectures 
and seminars for gifted high school juniors interested in entering the 
medical profession. The hour-long lectures are delivered by the 
center's medical students and include such topics as pregnancy, drug 
abuse, dentistry, and medical history. Each series of four or^ive 
lectures culminates in a seminar led by doctors or dentists. High school 
seniors, as second year participants, attend weekly sessions in human 
physiology taught by the faculty at the medical center. At the end of 
two years, participants receive certificates' of participation for their 
records. Also, their progress through postsecondary schools is 
followed. 

Outcomes 

Participants, through their <*<>ntact with prof^^nsionals m 
academic as well as informal environments, gain a way to increase their 
sense of maturity as wyfl as their medical knowledge. The training they 
receive is designed to help prepar^^ them for future careers in the 
mediccil profession. Through this program it is hoped that students will 
also become aware and proud of their unique capabilities and qain self 
confidence. The medical students as we!! as the professionals who 
volunteer their tim<'* to this program gam an opportunity to influence 
and guide motivated youth tmd with it a way to enhance their own s<nis<> 
of self worth and community service, 

Omtaci * 
Peter Stewart, Director 
University of Mississippi Medu al Center 
2500 N. State Street, Jackson, Miss. 39216 
. (601)968 4910 
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Words Into Actk>n 



Junior Educators of Tomorrow (^ET) 



Qommnmty Characteristics 

This program Kas been successfui in rural communities where 
there are high rates of unemployment and {x>verty, and a strong need 
for additional social and educational services for youth and the elderly. 

Participants , 

There are no formal requirements for participants. 

Summary 

JET began as a way to combat community apathy and to enlist 
the aid of community members in building a Community Activities 
Center. Today. JET is a majof community resource, providing a variety 
of programs for the young and old to share. Programs offered include 
parents teaching other parents reading or cooking ^skills; a 
student senior citizen exchange where the elderly learn or relearn 
academic^ skills while teaching youngsters practical or artistic skills; a 
nutrition program which provides fr€>e foc^d to senior citizens 60 or 
older; an adult education program where teachers provide schooling to 
the elderly in exchange for their unique skills and experiences; a da^r 
care center for handicapped^ adirfts run by community volunteers; and 
Teen Age Parents Prevention (TAPP) where teenage parents 13 to 21 
years old counsel thetr peers. 

Otitcom^s 

Youth who take p<irt m JEf iWv gaining the oppcHtunity to 
develop comrnunR tition skills and to increase their understanding and 
appreciation, of the <*lderly <ind the h<indic<i|>p<*d. In turn, thv elderly 
have a chance to work with young people and perhaps gam a clearer 
understanding of and respect for them. Bc^th young and o\6 have the 
op{K>rtunity^) tecich ea< h other many skills such as reading, cooking, 
arts <mi\ crafts This opportunity can lead to a c^reater sense of svU 
f>m*H»rt\ and s<»|f lulftlljijiiui I fu* rn*u)y tvi wwiunuil tH tiv\tH*ss{HHisori»<{ 
by JEf vn<\b\v youngsters to dev^^lop their |)hysK <il potenti<ils. In 
addiuon to {)roviding an or<,jani/.aUonal fr<unework lor < <munur)ity 
improv^Miient tmd e<hK anon, t/f T< <in helpai < mmuinitygainasenst^of 
unity and help give corrmninity members <i sens<' of < c>o|H»ration, 
purpose, aiul self dir^cH iKiU 

Conliu t 

Nrs »}essH\^ Battle 
F<oute L !^>x 124 A 
Hurtsboro, Ala. 36H6{) 
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Project JONAH 

^ 

Community Characteristic^ / 

J ere are no comm^ity charactmistics associated this 

l^arttcipants 

There are formal requirements for parlicipants, but different 
acHvities suggest differences in adult supervision or in children's ages. 

Project JONAH is an niternationv^l program which strives to 
educate children about sea mammals and to raise children's awareness 
of the plight of whales^and dolphins. Toward these ends, the Project 
offers guidance for children who want to find out about these 
mammals. Pro/err JON/\H sponsors a '*Save the Whales" campaign, in 
which children write letters of protest to embassies of countries that 
are still killing whales indis< riminately. Potential activities suggested by 
Project JONAH include iiaaking scrapbooks of whale articles anci 
pictures to share with other children; designing and creating a ''Save 
the Whales ' button; exhibiting artistic renderings of whales; writing 
and sharing poetry about whales; and writing press releases for local 
newspapers to pjjblicize the efforts of Project JONAH. 

Outcomes 

Children who are in Proiect JONAH can increase their 
research, reading, and writing skills as they learn about whales and 
dolphins. The Project helps them develop an understanding of Ihe 
concept of extinction and its consequences. The childrens verbal 
communication skills can be sharpened through discussion of the 
issues involved in protecting endangered animals, in Project JONAH 
students can engage in verba! and written activities aimed at making 
others aware of the extinction problem and, as a result, they V>fter> 
develop UMdvnship skills As ihe < hildren inv<ilve ihrms4»lvrs in this 
cause, they often increase their sense of compassion, self esteem, and 
responsibility. 

Contact 

Joan Mclntyrc, President 
Project JONAH 
Box 40280 

S<ut Francisco, Calif. 94140 
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Project STOP 

— ^ — < 

Commanity Chaifact«:rislics 

This program has been operated in several urban and suburban 
communities in California. 

t 

Participants 

Student trainei^s are 7th and 8th graders who are academically 
able and willing to tutor younger students in crime prevention, 

Swinmary 

STOP is a school crime prevention and law awareness project 
designed to help schools establish a cross age teaching program where 
older children teach younger ones. The teaching units themselves are 
structured by the professional staff of STOP: These units make it easy 
for the young people to learn various teaching strategies, such as role 
playing and puppetry, that will help them in their roles as teachers. 
Materials provided by STOP include films, a teacher *s instructional 
manual, and a student's manual. The 7th and 8th grade student 
instructors are divided into teams of three> each team being 
responsible for teaching a group of elementary school children about 
one of the many topics offered: vandalism, drug abuse, shoplifting, 
juvenile justice, and the like. 

Outcomes 

Tlw Zth and 8th grade participants ar^? given a chance to gain a 
greater sense of responsibility and self esteem by assisting in this crime 
prevention program. Al<)ng with the elementary school children they 
teach, the middle school participants can increase their knowledge and 
. aw^ness of cnme and "its pi^ention. Teaching also helps them^ 
stren^hen their leadership and oWmunication skills. 

^ * Contoit 

Mfb. Jura* Sherwood 
Office of the Attorney General 
Los Angeles Headquarters Office 
:mO Wilshire Blvd. 9th Floor 
I. OS Angeles. Calif. 90010 
(213) 736 2366 
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Bunnms *h« School Stor^ 



C^tmmtmity Characteristics 

Vhhough strictly s}'>^akin2, this activity is not a community 
pto^grsi^. we are summarizing it t'his way becau^ it an 
exthidjrricular activity. 



Student Participants 

There are no forme 
IS suggested for 6th graders 




There are no formal requiremenfs for participation. The |ctiv!ty 



Summary 

The school store, which sells pencils, paper, and other supplies 
to students and teachers is operated by the 6th grade students. Two 
student clerks, elected by their peers, run the store. One clerk keeps 
track or the inventory, and one keeps track of rhe money. Two student 
managers, also chosen by their peers, oversee the inventoryrand the 
treasury clerks. These m<uuiigers reView each day s transactions and 
deposit the money with the school secretary. All receipts are given toa 
student bookkeeper whose work is checked by the te^ich^r in charge, 
h\ order to stock the store, determine the hours, create thV advertising, 
and decide upon other school store rules, the 6th gr^^ders hold meet 
mgs.. Each 6th grade class is represented at these jiwetings by indi 
vidual officers who report their class s ideas and suggestions These 
officers then report back to their classmates who vote on the decisions. 

Outcomes 

Students develop decision making and leadership skills as they 
carry oui^e responsibilities involved uv^runninga s< hool store. They 
increase tneir awareness of consumer needs and become f<uniliar with 
merchandising. They also incre<^se their arithmetical and 
communication skills. Assuming the role of stor** managers increases^ 
their feelings of pnde, responsibility, and contribution. Being given this^ 
responsibility also lu^lps ihetn develop fheu setose ol self esteem. 

Contoit 
Vinita Hoffman 
22.3 West i4th St. 
Hutchinson, Kan. 67501 
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Students-as-Teachers 

> — ■ 

Cofiimumtv Chil^ct^ristics 

Alchough strictly speaking this is tlot a community program, we 
are summarizing it because it applies to all subject areas and it can be 
incorporated into any school program. 

S*u4€iit Participants 

There are no formal requirements for participation. The activity 
is suggested for junior and senior high school students. 

At regular interv<ils during a semester, students volunteer to 
assume the role of te;^her for one lesson. Weekly research and 
preparation time are ptwided to allow the students to select topics, 
dev/elop materials^ and prepare the lesson. The teach^ gives each 
volunieer a summary of the major goals and ideas to be included in the 
lesson. Beiore actually teaching, the students get the teachers 
approval of their lesson plan. Students then use their own initiative and 
imagination in developing and delivering the lesson. 

Students volunteer to take part in teacher role sharing to 
develop their researc;h and communication skills while developing their 
leadership ability. The experience helps them develop an awareness of 
teacher attitudes, exm^rlatiot^s, and values. Their seiiimage is 
strengthened as they plan and implement a lesson on a specific topic. 
The class benefits from the interest and enthusiasm of the student as 
teacher who often motivates them to become more eager to participate 
and learn, 

\ 

* Contact 
Tf^rry Rinehart, Princ ipal 
Livingston Co. V IV 
Wheeling, Mo 64688 
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Solar Pioneers 
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Commumty Characteristics 

The specihc project may vary according to ihe specific location 
of thi> community involved. This projin t s solar^^ow^^r^^d building was 
designed according to the environmental needs of Lee County, Florida. 

Student Participants 

Participants in this project are 7th and 8ih graders from 8 middle 
schools and students frorii thv county s vocational technical high 
schoM. 

Summary 

Soiar Pioneers grew out of a need solve a classroom space 
problem Students de< ided they needed a newjarg(^r ( lassroom. After 
resetirching wind power, water cooling systems, <uid wood^ burning 
heat systems, they t hose a liuilding that utilized sobr pcwer. Each of 
the middle school studinits (alotie or m p<\\xs) spent nme cieveloping a 
working scale model tmd after presenting their ideas to one another, 
the class chose a composite de^^igti. The blueprints were drawn up by 
drafting students from the vocational te< hnica! high s< hoo! whc* were 
guided by local <irchitects. VolunT(>ers froin the < ommunity, parents, 
and students started the building and to date the support piHngs and 
framing have Ihh^u completed. In addition, the middle school students 
have dev<*lope(i an audiovisu*^! pr<*sent*ition and pamphlets des<'ribing 
their proje<*t <uid the terhnolo<^y involved in building a solar powered 
sheh(*r. 

0«tco«in«s 

In this progr*im, students have the dit^ue to le^^rn large 
numU^r of te< hnu <iK r<^sc^irt h and pra< tu al skills as a < onsecjiuwe 
planning, d^^signing, and ^Mnldun^ j ost **flu lent . pnt'igv eliinent 
1 lassroom. Fhey t an inrreasr th*Mi knnwled<jenf iMH»rgy < nns^^rvaiion 
and solar te( hnolcxjy Fhey tan dev^'lop tin un<k*rsianding of the 
te< hnu <il stv*ps involvc'd u\ going from idea to reality as th<»v sharpen 
their pKvblem solving tui<l reseiUth skills This activity provKk*s 
op{>ortunitK*s foi youngstins fo letun useful < ornnumu afic>n^ »oid 
k»adership skills by working with others su< h as v<>( ational te< hnu al 
students^ t ommunity rest>ur< e people, lo< arc hne< ts, and 
rontra< tors. Ihv l)igh s( hciol vo< rUional tecbnu al stinlents ,ue given 
the opportunity to in\prove tlie m<istery of partu ular skills m masonry. 
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drafting, plumbing, and so on, in a real world experience. Both the 
middle and high school students can get a taste of success andjthis 
helps give them a sense of comn^unity contribution and self^estlem. 

Contact 

^ Bill Hammond, Barbara Hamilton, 

or Ruih Ann Hortman 
2055 Central Avenue 
Lee County School Board 
Fort Myers, Fla, 33901 
(813) 334.1983 
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Teaching-Learning Communities 
Program(T-LC> 



Community Characteristics 

There are no community characteristics dSsoc|attd with this 
program. 

Stud^nit Participants 

Children in kindergarten through the sixth gradt* may voluntm 
to participate m the Teaching Learning Communities Program 

Summary 

The TecK hinQ l.earmnQ Comtnumiiv^ Program is designed to 
enable retired persons (called "grandpersons'') over 60 years of age to 
share th<nr skills <^nd knowledge with i^lementary school children. The 
{>rogram is one of choice for all participants <uid can he established m an 
elemeni<n-y S( hool by the principal and one or more cooperating 
t.e<H hi*rs An import<uit aspect oC considering such a program is 
available space Space is needed for conduct ingvA/orkshops and for any 
aides thai might be broiil^ht m for the project. Prospective 
grandpersons c<m be made aware of a T/.C programs existence 
through community newsletters and bulletin boards, friends and other 
publu ity. They may then i <^l\ the school to offer their skills and the 
times they are available. Usually, T/.C pr^^jects run 4 to" 6 Wivks, 2 
hours a week throughout a seme^^tei Ouring t hes<* s^'ssions, about five 
children inter<K t with one grandperson whik* learning partu ul<u skill 
or subjeet Presently there ar<» 11 elementary s< hools nwolved; and 
sessions in< lude poetry writing, la< em<iking, woodworking^, marioneUe 
design and construction, and dramatics 

Outcomes 

Children are o,iven the < hance to iiu re<isc their knowledge or 
kMrn new skills und<»r the < k)se tutelage of elderly persons. They < an 
gain better understanding of grandpersonstuid U*cirn tot cmimunK\ue 
with and respin t tlmse okk^ tkm tlK^nisi*lves Th^* t^rancV^^'^^^*^^ 
tU-v*v*lop ?n<»?4' rstccui a lesult tA slianng tlieu ^l-ull*. aiu! all 
partH ipants may expeneiu e personal dev**lopmrtif horn the < lose 
inter a< lion involved m / / {^ 

Couloi t 

('aiol M l Directf>r 

l e<K lung I earning Communilu^s 

Ann Arbor S( hools Btu h S< hool 

600 W. J<»fferson 

Ann Arlx^r, Mi< h. 

(.313)994 2354 
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Commumty Charact^ri^^tics 

This proaram ojjet^tes in a white collar cori^munjty near an 
urban area which has a juveniU^ ireatment center for boys nearby that is 
Willing iq work with the school. 

Stud^ik Participants * ^ ^ 

Jumdrs ahd Si^niors Tn a private school for girls'* choose this 
-^'project as an ^ective course. The requisite^ ari^ parental permission 
and guidance counselor approval. 

Summary 

This proynun stresses the obligations of responsible citizenship 
by enlisting student volunteers to work as teachers in a nearby 
correc tional instit^ution. For one hoar a week, the junior and senior 
students, under teacher supervision, visit the nearby Juvenile Secure 
Treatment Center to teach civil and criminal law cases to inmates. The 
program offers structured learning experiences which include 
examination .of legal cases and situations and less structured 
discussion sessi<ins between the students and inmates. Students spend 
an hour a week discussing their activities and experiences and^ 
preparing new material for their next visit. 

Outcomes 

By discussing law with the inmates of^ a juvenile treatment] 
cent?*r. the students can broaden their perspectives and possibly 
develop c\n aw<ireness o1 social problertis. I he program encourages th^^ 
students to strengthen their knowledge of l^^w and the juvenile justice 
system in <i demcK rtitir society. The students also have a chance to 
sharpen their < ommunK <ition skills at>d use them in a real world setting. 
Their expenem es contribute to their sense of empathy and their sense 
, of responsibility. The people in the treatment center learn more about 
the Iciw. and <^I! involved can increase their understanding of how to 
< hanq«:» the leq<U svst<*m Un the b<Mt€r. Being included in such a 
l>r<>gr<im < an uk rease the inrntjl<>s^ sense of self worth and allow theih 
to strengtheri communu ation and other skills that will be useful oulside 
the institution. 

ContOit 
John Spencer 
Dana HSill School 
t3rove Street 
Wellesley, Mass. 02181 
(617)235 3016 



V, Swmmaries of Home Activities in 
^^ords mto j^<:ti0n: 
A Home and (3ommur^it\; Guide ta 
Children's CftizenshLijp Education 

The following two pVatiices pnmanly focus en w^ommwdatioQS . 
associated with Rofe Models. ' * , 

, Looking at P^>p/fn for chi!dr^*n 5*to 8 years bid, is meant tojncn^ase children's 
av(weness of stereotyping and enable them to discover sdnie cdmmon ethnic 
st^^Jju:>es. !t involves a diiicussion of ^hat Native Americans are though) to be 
lH<^^^hen finding out their actual cultural characteristics thrQugh guided 
r.cs<*arcn. This activity ( an hn done usnv} any ethnic grcnip 

"Al/ Kids _ "is for children 8 lo 12 yi^ars old. ki order to im rease children s 
sensivity to.stereotyping^ this practice involves them in a discussioti mcxtivated 
by sratertients that begin with, '^AB kids . . /\ Children are askt'dto taik about 
such gener<duations (e:g., "All kids are wild " or "All kids have no respect for 
aduhs''), and they are encouraged to corlsider statements they ve made about 
**aj!.,adults . . or "^^11 girls , and so on. Th^goaf is* to bring children to 
recognize that ''all" of any group can't be juckjed by the actions of <^ few in that 
^/^roup. 

|f Thi^ f<.>Howing six pra\ tices priman|r f<>< us on recommendations 
associc^ted with ImttiutHmal Enim^umvnl^ 

'What Woulii You Do // . is for childr4>n S to 8 ye^^rs old ancf is d^^signed lo 
' help childret> face difficult situations more responsibly by helping them develop 

their problem solving and decision making skills. (Children are asked to respond 
to various situations which start with "Wh<^t would you do if . {e.g . "What 
would you do -if you were scolded for doing sometHing you didn*t know was 
^ wrong?'*). Once they answer, the p^^rent and children act out the situation and 
"iKe children *are (*n< ourtH^ed to discuss their feelings about wh<^t goes on. 
I hrough r<*verse role plav. alternative rent »IutK»i^s arv Ai \v(\ wUu h lM»lp the 
ciild to consider other alten^\tives to the s<\me situation 

K 

lleipim / hmds, for t hildren S tn8 yc^rs old, exfiloresa? <h taniies|he concepts 
, of individual and farifiily'^responsibihties Cbildreri c^re ask€^ to define ^ 
responsibility as they siv it. t^o talk abtnU the kuuls ol fesponsibilities different 
memi^rs of their family have, <uid ih choos<» <i task «^s a person<il responsibility. 

^ A "VVhe^e / Livv^ HtxAht is fnr»< hildren .Vt<^ H yearns old, rhpjHcU ik e helps 

incrt>ase children s awarenes>s of the geogr<^>hy of wh^re they live and it helps 
•give them a stronger sense of f^ide in th<*ir nelghborfiood. Children \oi <i\v their 
O ^ cowtry' state city, ar^d street On various kmds of maps. I'hey create a "Where 1 



I rv\*'' lMM>kk»f by t honsiuii fUM^hborhocKl c hurtic teribtKS {e.q., houses, trws, 
v»)uls. t tus, .^nun<ils. st<>]f^»s) to pK tiitv in notebook. Childnni chanai* the 

CnuPUfK am! On f o/X. for chikh>»n 8 r? > 12 years old, is a yutdoci dis< ussiori of 
vvluit It woiikl Ih* like for i hildren to live ui an environment quite different hom 
fheii own ChiMre!^ beijin to re( <><ir)i/e ir^stan<es of stereotyping through this 
dis( u^Nsion. <\{)(\ thi*y <\lso develof) clearer ideas <ibou! country a'nd city liviny 
^^ty chiklfini <ue en< <Hir<K]ed to explauvwhat they imagine country dwellers to 
bv like tU)d (^ountrv ( hildren <ui» <isked to do the same for < ity dwellers Before 
eniii^ging in discussions. < hildren draw what they think country city children 
tnay be* likeN^nd t <mipk te st<Uements hke, "Country City children most 
of the day 

/:>h Kihinnkt Meph^tuit. for < hiklri'ii 8 to 12 years old, provides practice in ' 
r<*siMrcl) tmd word (^finilton skills while givu^g vhtidren a sense of how much 
infoi mation they r an find m the tek'phone book ft <ilso help<^ rhem discover the 
nviny types f >f servu es and stores that <ire lot ated in tjieir community. Parents 
prepiUe <^|.iestions f)<5si»<l on the us<* of the telephone book (e.g. /'What number 
do you ditil m t as^* r>f <in emer<^ncyV How inany pediatricians are listed in the 
telephone bocjk:^ Does oiheJive near us?"). For this <K tivity, children may also 
prepare queshons tfieyMee! < ha!k*nge th<»ir parents, 

Diulv Resjx}r\stbihtv Dtnetahle is for < hildren 8 to 12 years' old. It clarifies 
( hikiren\ t c jncept of responsible b<*havK>r and helps develop their awareness c^f 
lh<» uu<»r dependent y of family responsibilities. Children also begin to learn how 
to m<ui<ige their tinu^* After they explore individual responsibymes m the home, 
< liiidren m«>ke Daily Responsibilities Timetabk»s The timetables show the 
t>arent\ st hec|uk< <is well <^s the ( hild s On these timetables, which are 
(<^s})K>net:f t^^N^ clo< ks (one for parents and one for childK parents* and 
( hiklrens* responsibilities are prnued beside the nines wh<ni the responsibilities 
are < <irned out T\w < lot ks <ire t omp«ired «uk1 < rmtn^sted (i e., who does what 
«uHi wh<»n) to lu^lp < hiklren see differerues and similarities in family 
responsibilities As family or individut^l responsil^ihties < h<inge, the entries ar4» 
t lian<^ed 

The following four f»rtum^»s |)nm«uil; focus on reu/mmeiuiuior^s ^ 
ass(i( u\U*(\ wrh IndtvHiiH^I />r>ee/o;>n7enr 

♦ 

/ hv ( hmjU Insuiv Us, for < liikken 5 to 8 ye<us okl» enabk*s thenvto re< ogni^e 
that^smulanties .uhI tliffVrerues rxisl antong peopk*. H<h h i Slid is giv<>njwo 
apples Phen flu* apf>k»s are rnixcvl tr^jetliet fhet hildr<»n are tixm asked t<rfind 
ifieir partKulfU two This ganve leads to <ui explor<Uion <^f how pi»ople are 
snnultan<»ous!y M\kv aiul riiffrr«»ni I lu* ap{>les are ev<*rUtially cut tc>n*vea! a star 
sluipe jn the < enter rhe\ hikhen and parent then talk ab<Hit what is spe< lal 
insirk* e.K h UKlividut^l htim«ui being 
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lalH'is \s for i hMxvn h U> 8 ^>H*t>«> nid tud\iin^<» tn ht^lp c hildren understand 
st^»r^»utypuM}hv Un usuHjon *\pp^\\rtUH vs. Aiter rvmovui^ ltilx*ls from tour cans 
ot f^K^. th<* \><iren\ asks TOs child to pu k a < an of torn Un pi»as. fruit, 
wl^tUcvc^rl from^th^* tjroup. i his at tivity knulh^lo an \*x{>k^ratH»n ot hcaA/ hat<l it is 
to judqr things an<l pi*opk* from \\w outsKi*A 

HiK e fo (hv Hviii^tet IS for chikhi^n H to 12 ye<irs okl Thib activity is di^sit^tu»d to * 
inc TCMS4* vhiklrvn\ *ivv<Hcn<ss ot ( onsunnn rc^sponsihilities and to help thi^m 
pi\u tK V* \he\x addiiK^ subtr<H tint^ skills In this <]anK\ childri^n <md i><irents 
t n\\tv i\ ^K\\wxm<\rkv\ yainehoard on whu h they pl<^y <^ shopping game, Ph^yers 
tll ^» <}iVf*n ti fixed anvnu^t of nioney for purchases They move around the board 
luiymtj the pi^>durK't[H»y land on, hopiny to <|x*t to the recjister first Once there, 
the produ< ts are che( k4'd out if the < hikfren npend within their limit, thi*y wm. 

\hv xu\vs to this «i<Hiie are tU»Kihle enou<^h to in< lude chan^jes which T.n<^y recjuire 
tlu^in to use more advaiuecl < ornputtUion skills sueh <^s deriving percentages 

The <}«uru*hoard c<u^ Ik* m*uie to fit ,inv kind of store 

A MuttH \itt\iral CifnS\h<HA is for t hiklr^^n H to 18 ve<>rs old After researt himj 
I^kkIs tind hkmJs ftsso( lafvfl with varKHJs < ultur^'s, childr<»n <md their paretus 
t r<»ate ti inultK ultural cookbook I hey use the cookbook from time, to time to 
hel|> make nuiny of the re< ipes 1 hr^ugh this activity, ( hildren c<u^ devekip an 
awt^r^tu^ss ancl appreciation of various < ultuies «is they iearn how tt) prepare 
ethtuc foods and meals 
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VL Summaries of Community 
Activities and Programs In 
Words into Action: 
A Home and Community Guide to 
Children'^ Citizenship Education 

^ The folloWHKj thxve proerams pnni<)nly fcK us on rwOmnH^ndeitions 
assfK iati»d wfth Role Models. 

TeenuQe Health Comuhants (TAHO i <^n n]wt<\ii^ surressfully m any type oi 
communuy. Adolescents are trained to'^provide educational and ( ouiiselmg 
services to their peers, A( tivities UH lude running ^^iter school referral cetUers 
tor ot,her teenagers with problems. oftenuH ^^udam e i^nd ( ounsehnn i^n junior 
and senior high school liealth VKisses. and ni<U<ina presetitations. I'AHC 
members *ilso htive develop<»d VKle('>tapes (m heaUh issues su( h as sttiokmg 
Such iU tHviOes heneht the p<)rtu ipants by mt reasnvi th<Mr conmiunu ation <mil 
problem solving skills, while helpiny th^ir peers and others leari^ ar< urate 
mental and physical health informatKjn . 

GakhrrBnd<}e Prhject il!ustr<Ues sonu» re< ommendfitiOT^s associat<*<i wuh role 
models <ind may operate su< ces^fully in any < omhiun'ity v^iu h h<^s a si<jnifu\uit 
population of elderly Vitixens* Youn^i [people a<jed 14 t^ 17 train to become 
Junior Aides to the < ommuruty s elderly p^M>ph> in this < apV ity, they provide 
comp<uW)nship and variou^ othei ^.ervi^e^s for their i hents which mclude^ 
hol)sew>rk, wr-!tin<i letters for them, readuK^ to them, and so on Through 
partH t^>anoru youn^i pe^>{)le ( an learn about th<» problems ot eklef^ iw>ple and 
5|am a sense r)f < ontribution to their < onununity 

Emer<}emv /fome Repair Pr(}<^ram hal||feen su( ( essful in urban c or nni unities 
with housin<i problems Ihe ?^o<il is to proVide youth t^yed 16 to 21 with the 
opportunity lo work while improvinq the communily s housniq. High sthool 
students aT>d public servK e enn>k)yees work akin[j .wit K professional huidimj 
tontraitors to repair \he homes of lh<» ekl<»Tly or dis<ibled < iti/*'ns m the^ 
co»n|nunily, Participants iru rease theu < <upeolfy skills and tluMt <ibihly to 
K^mnuuiu^ate with elderly, htiudu app<vl, and professior^al <Kiults. I hey also 
gam a sense f>f t or^tributioi) \n their < ommunity 

The rK^xt two pro^jran^s pnmauly fo< usoTne< ommendatioMsassoMated 
wit>i !mtitutH)t}al linvironments 

Purenf Porfic ipupori TV Workshop i an operate su( < c*ssfu!ly in srfiall towns f)r 
large c ities. Children <md adults y^Ulier together and watch partu ulat reh^visuiy 
shows. With the help of a, study <juKle prepared by 'IV workshop experts, a 
^ group leader miUat^s previewing and postviewing discussions which expk>re 



t . ^ Words Into Action 

dtlUntnu < otu^^pis hToii«}ht rmt m \\w show, su< h as first \o\ji\ friendship, or 
hoiK^sty. Ptuhttp^uus ati' abk» fo ^^xpiorc thi^ir own vaiue^, i*xamim» then 
<Uhhi(i»s <md !rit»as. and develop a < I<%^rer vu»w of th»n^sdv«'s as vjeW as others. 

OiUonship m ifu^ Cumnmnitv Wtis dvwlop^'d hy ihv Boy Scouts of Amimca. 
This prcxjnu)) < ,in Apcrat^* sut (*^*ssfully m <my < onnnuniry Boys who t house to 
<'on)plett» rhis»pro(irani earn a nH*nt Kui^v m Cin?.*!nship. ActivuK-»s include 
ri»M><HrhinH \h* \orn!nonity\ history, B^*<>Ureir)hy, and ^4 hnK composition, 
investiHtUinq corrununity proi>l<>n^s arul off^^nnij possible solutions; altimding 
1<H,U qovi'rnnu^nt nK^ptmqs, and participating in thi* activitR>s of another 
cumtnunity yroup (m^ . 4H Club or tho ^^Y"), The scout k\\rm about his 
i oinmunity and d<:'Vploj)s his lead^^rshi^^ skills whik^ improving his ability to solve 
probk'rns> 

f hv hist iwo proqr.uns primarily foctis on rm t^nunendations <)ss(h lated 
with Imhmlual Di'i i^lopffm)! 

I^raivi t UuitK has ^^pci att»d in urbanMUul rural < ornmur)ities where poverty is 
{ ornnion , \hv \u >| n ilat h )n predon^inantly hl<u k^: <ind juv^niile delinquency and the 
sthool dropout lates are hu^h Project IJrutys members include many 
younn^ters who arv former delin<juf»nts as w<»ll <^s other (ommunity volunteers. 
Tht^y work toq^Mher to rx^uitify neighborhood buildmijs, restore community 
r>arks and provide* yoularx e and counseling toyoun^jer chiklren. Members of 
Pro]ec f Unity also run a (>>mmunity Youth Job Bar^k, and carry out a variety of 
sp<irts a( tivities 

Youth k!etUttvPrf}(irani has work<»d u^l in i onununities with gang problems, 
luqh youth uTiemploym<>nt. and hitjh dropout rates f^roblem youth, aged 9 to 
20, i cHi <^<iin a s4 ns<» o( M^sponsibility arui self esi^n*iii by p<t(tK ipating in YfP 
a< tivitics, sut has p<*f*i group and uidividuab c>unsiHing,)obpla(enH»nt services, 
VI H at lOnal Uaining (run by Sinuax i ili/^Mis)/an<l a yrar round sp< h ts ami physical 
devrkjpinent prognun ' ^ 
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